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Under the greenwood tree, 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And turn his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither; 
Here shall he see 
No enemy, 
But winter and rough weather. 
—As You Like It. 














A DINNER IN CAMP. 
Showing some Wisconsin friends of Sports Afield at a very enjoyable “function” on 
the banks of the picturesque Peshtigo—the unconcious moral of this clever 
picture being: “Go, and take the home folks with you.” 
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HE OLD RELIABLE PARKER GUN 
f AGAIN WON fi" 
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HANDICAP 
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Winner of 1st and 2nd 
Highest Average at Memphis Seunmanat for 1896. 


Nearly 100,000 in the hands of shooters the world over. 
This Fact Alone Demonstrates the SUPERIORITY of the PARKE 


GUN. 
Catalogue upon application. 
PARKER BROS, SERIES, ne” oe CHAMURNS STREET 
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Don’t believ eimitators of ** _HENDRYX'’ standard 
goods when they say their ‘Fishing Reels “ar Reels “‘Sare NOW 
as good as HENDRYX’’. The fact that they 
, imitate proves the **H EN DRYX"" is the recognized 
standard line of Fishing Reels. Ask your dealer for 


them. 
THe ANDREW B. HENDRYX CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN., U.S. A. 
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Sectional View 

















Globe Bearing. 
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Handiest ‘‘Take Down’ Rifle Made EES 


No. 19—Rifle Apart. 








This Rifle weighs but 444 pounds. Itis strongly & 
and thoroughly made, with case-hardened frame; it 
is very symmetrical in shape, having a shotgun butt ; 
it possesses great accura’ cy rifled and chambered for 
.22 and .25 rim-fire cartridges. The barrel is 22 inches . 
long and is speedily detached, allowing the packing of 4 
the arm in a very small space. 


The Stevens Favorite Rifle. 
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the Prices: 
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a Having been in the business for Fifty-six Years, 
=== —__—= we know how to make TENTS properly; and the 
a fact that we are large contractors to the War Depart- 
ment proves that our prices are low. We are now quoting the LOWEST PRICES ever heard of, 
owing to the low price of cotton canvas. 
We also make a specialty of YACHT SAILS and are prepared to outfit Yachts and Boats complete 
with Sails, Rigging, Blocks, Oars and Marine Hardware of the most modern design. 
We solicit your orders, large or small, and will quote prices upon application. Send 8 cents in 
stamps for our illustrated Tent and Marine Catalogues—two handsomely illustrated books. 
- ESTABLISHED 1840 .. 


Geo. B. Carpenter & Co., 


202 to 208 South Water St., . * CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“PERFECT” POCKET OILER. 


Best and Neatest Oil Canin the world. Does not leak. W t 
Regulates supply of oil exactly. _— es e@ r n 
award, World’s Fair, Chicago, 1893. 


Field and Stream 


The new sportsman’s journal you have 


heard so much about. Edited by Charles 
ut ” 2 73 ; y 
aah Bem Second to none but the “Perfect.” I rr atlock (founder of Forest and Stream) 


This is an excel- 


lent oiler andem- | and the brilliant “ Mark Biff.” Send one 
bodies many im- 


Fi {{((met og Price 18 cent dollar for a year’s subscription or ten 
cents for a sample copy to John P. Burk- 


CUSHMAN hi DENISON, 173 Oth Ave., N, Y, hard, Publisher, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


A Work of Enduring Merit. 


DOG “TRAINING, 


By B. WATERS. Just Published. Price #1.50. 

HIS work contains chapters on the Amateur Trainer; the Importance of Retrieving; 
the Natural Retriever; the Educated Retriever; Implements and Commands; 
the Natural Method; the Force System; Seeking Dead and Wounded Birds; Inci- 
dental Training; Wild Fowl Retrieving; the Irish Water Spaniel; the Chesapeake 
Bay Dog; Handling Retrievers; English Retrievers; Qualities of the Retriever, 
the Finder--Retriever; the Dog’s Mentality, etc. Thc Uses and Abuses of the Spike Collar are fully explained. 
Retrieving is treated as a special education, instead of a branch of field work. The work is handsomely printed and 


illustrated and contains 134 pages. May we not have your order ? SPORTS AFIELD PUB, CO, 


If the book does not come up to your expectations, mail it 
back to me and I will refund your money.—CLAUDE KIna. 358 Dearborn St, CHICAGO. 


“COLORADO'S GOLD” 


Sent upon receipt of Six cents 
in Stamps to cover cost 
of mailing. 





Price, 25c each. Handsomely Nickeled. 
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Reaches all the Prominent Resorts 





IN THE STATES OF 
NEW JERSEY. PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite Coal Used Exclusively on Locomotives, and NEW YORK 


Insuring Cleanliness and Comfort. 
Elegant and Modern Equipment 
Fast Vestibuled Trains 
Dining Cars a la Carte 


For Further Information Address 


CHAS. S. LEE, Gen. Passenger Agent, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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he Sportsmen of Our Country | 


WILL FIND ABUNDANT PANTHER, DEER, BEAR, GOOSE, TURKEY, 
DUCK, GROUSE, SNIPE, QUAIL AND WOODCOCK SHOOTING. 


TARPON, BLUE FISH, RED SNAPPER, DRUM, SEA 
TROUT, BASS, BREAM AND ‘TROUT FISHING, 


~® On the line of the@— 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


{In the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, North and South 
Carolina, Mississippi and Virginia. Send 3 cents in postage for i 
“HAPPY HUNTING GROUNDS” either to i 


~ J. C. BEAM, Jr., Northwestern Passenger Agt., 113 Adams St., Chicago; 
or to C. A. BENSCOTER, A. G. P. A., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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‘ lights with Quail, Woodcock, the different Grouse, Ducks, 
Geese, Cranes, Plover, Snipe, Salt-water birds, the Wild 
Turkey, ete.—their homes and habits. 

16mo.; decorated in inks and gold, gilt top; $1.50. 








With all of this author’s keen observation of game and i 
its haunts ; his 30 years’ experience as a sportsman ; his 
singularly accurate descriptions of vegetation and of an- i 
imal life (both practical and poetical); his shrewd and ; 
witty portraiture of sporting scenes, no sportsman can fail to find i 
the book valuable and no lover of Nature but must enjoy it. 


Also, these other Famous Works by the Same Author: 


“SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA,”............ : $1.50. 
OR Seis TRUM TER, oo. ccccccssccesinn 2.00. 
rh “Rifle, Rod and Gun in California,”....... 1.50. 


Sent, postage prepaid, upon receipt of price by 
Sports Afield Publishing Company, 
358 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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«Scenie Cine of the World. ° 


PASSING THROUGH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


En Route to and 
from the Pacific Coast. 


THE POPULAR LINE TO 
Leadville, 
Glenwood Springs, 
Aspen and 
Grand Junction. 








THE MOST DIRECT ROUTE TO 


Trinidad, Santa Fe and New Mexico Points 


Reaching all the principal towns and mining 
camps in Colorado, Utah and New Mexico. 


The Tourist’s Favorite Line 


TO ALL MOUNTAIN RESORTS. 


All trains equipped with the Pullman 
Palace and Tourist Sleeping Cars. 





~~ elegantly illustrated descriptive books free of cost, 
Tress: 


E. T. Jeffery, A. S, Hughes, S. K. Hooper, 


Pres’t and Gen’] Mgr. Traffic Manager. Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
DENVER, COLORADO. 
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SMALL GAME > very abundant and has 


been shot at very little. 
DEER and TURKEY are plentiful, and the 
fishing for black bass and other game fishes of 
the very best THIS LINE also reaches direct 
from ST. LOUIS or MEMPHIS, by double daily 
through var service, the famous hunting and 
fishing grounds on the Gulf. 


SPECIAL FEATURES OFFERED: 
Reduced Rates to Sportsmen. 
Hunting Cars Fully Equipped. 
Side Tracking Cars on or Near the Grounds. 
Carrying Free of Dogs, Guns and Camp 
Equipment. 
WRITE For copy of Ideal Hunting and 
———_ Fishing Pamphlet (descriptive and 


illustrated) of best locations and other informa 
tion, to Company’s Agents, or 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Passenger Agent, 
ST. LOUIS. 
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Clever Yachtsmen Read 


‘The Rudder 


Publishes more practical matter than all 
other yachting naomtaaaeniel in the world. 





Plans and instructions for building oulling wh owns craft of all descriptions. 





The January and February numbers contain the esis working drawings for a 


19 Foot Cat. 





The 12 numbers for 1896 contained 
plans, 28 full page supplements, 


Mention this Magazine and send 
25 cents for two specimen copies. 





346 pages of reading, 60 designs and 


and over 300 other illustrations. 


THE RUDDER PUBLISHING CO. 
155 Broadway, New York City. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention ‘* Sports Afield.”’ 
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EVERAL years 
ago—so many in 
fact that the mere 
recollection of 
them is suggestive 
of crows’-feet and 
mouth creases—I 
held the then re- 
sponsible position 
of mine superin- 

tendent, assayer, and general man-of-all- 

utility-and-abuse at a certain mine near 

Zacatecas in Old Mexico. To those of 

my readers who are acquainted with the 

conditions and customs obtaining in that 
delightful land some four andtwenty years 
ago, this statement will be sufficient rec- 
ommendation to their sympathy and in- 
dulgence. I am at a loss now to know 
what kept me there. Certainly not the 
pecuniary inducement, for it was but 
moderate in proportion to my responsi- 
bilities; and most assuredly it was not 
the amiability and social complaisance of 
my associates, for we employed inferior 
peon labor, and under the Jdolita sys- 
tem at that. Mainly, I think, it was the 
uncouth variety of new experiences I 
underwent, combined with a certain “bull- 
headedness” that was begat of the oppo- 
sition I encountered everywhere, that 
prompted me to stick it out even when 
common prudence and horse-sense coun- 
selled the reverse. And then, too, there 
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A WASTED OPPORTUNITY. 


By MONTEZUMA. 


was a world of sport to be had in the 
immediate vicinity. 

Days when (my limited stock of pa- 
tience utterly exhausted by the incessant 
demands made upon it by drunken old 
functionaries who, under pretence of 
official zeal or any other convenient legal 
deviltry made my life a burden) I felt the 
absolute necessity of killing something— 
and in that country a/caldes, ladrones (but 
that word is superfluous, they are all 
robbers), #zozos and deperos alike enjoy a 
perpetual close season—I used to rush 
away in despair and take it out of the 
inoffensive ducks, geese, gru//as and 
Javalis that infested the soda lagunes 
near by. More seldom, I broke away 
and buried myself in the sierra fastnesses. 

It is of one of the latter trips I will 
write, trusting that there will prove to be 
interest enough in the events chronicled 
to condone for my verbosity and lack of 
literary style and finish. 

It must be remembered that Zacatecas, 
situated in the very heart of Mexico's 
most rugged sierras, was at that time a 
terror-stricken, miserable mining town, 
depopulated about semi-annually by a 
handful of raiding Indians. It is a shame- 
ful truth that these savages numbered 
less than five hundred in the aggregate, 
and I had in my employ alone over eight 
hundred feons ; and yet we dreaded, ex- 
pected, anticipated and, in my case, often 
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hopefully and fervently prayed for, these 
invasions continually. The idea of re- 
sistance was never thought of. The 
miserable cowards were glad to get off 
unscalped. Once, indeed, did we at the 
“El Gobernador” hold them off for a 
fortnight, but the little bit of rifle practice 
I got on, that occasion proved an expen- 
sive divertisement. It cost me ultimately 
my job and a narrow escape from criminal 
indictment. “It was unwise,” the pot- 
bellied dispenser of wisdom and justice 
declared, “to incense /os /ndios by a 
deadly resistance. Had they not always 
paid tribute to the Comanches!” Cosa 
de Mejico! 

On the particular occasion of which I 
write another outbreak was imminent. It 
was next to impossible to secure a mozo 
to accompany me, in consequence. Vo, 
senor; los barbaros muy matlos,” was the 
constant excuse, and despite my offer of 
un peso diario y la comida (a dollar a day 
and food), I could not induce a single 
beggar of them to mount his burro. As 
my cook Anita said: “Y /os hombres, qui 
no son hombres—Vaya! Vaya! Sonco- 
bardes/” (These men—who are not men 
—but cowards). “ Fscondidos como los 
ratones por los Indios!” (will be hidden 
in holes, like rats, for the Indians to dig 
out). They would rather submit quietly 
to be scalped for nothing than work for 
a “Texano dog’”’ for wages. So I started 
alone, but was fortunate enough to pick 
up a companion on the way in the person 
of a little red-headed Irishman named 
Pete Foley, who had drifted into this 
country—God knows how or why—and 
was unable to get out. He proved in- 
valuable on the trip as the sequel will 
show. 

My objective point this time was the 
range west of Sombrerete, about 130 
miles from Zacatecas, where I was assured 
there was plenty of big game and a 
chance for good mineral exploration as 
well. An old Mistec Indian named 
“Encuarado,” (“In his skin!”), from 
whom I had been in the habit of buying 
charcoal, had often entreated me to visit 
his hut in that locality, promising to show 
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me an extension of the famous “ ve/a 
negra de Sombrerete” (the Black Vein of 
Sombrerete), a mine whose output had 
made Spain rich. I did not bank much 
upon the old fellow’s assertion—I had 
spent too many fesos and too much time 
running down imaginary bonanzas for 
that; but I knew what the Veta Negra 
had been, and this old Indian might 
accidentally have— Quien Sabe ? 

Our road led through what the Mexi- 
cans call the Ma/ Pais (bad lands), which 
are what was left of Nature when a vol- 
cano got through with it ages agone. It 
is an oval, bowl-shaped depression be- 
tween two sierras, raised almost to a level 
with the sierra itself, and is about twenty- 
two by thirty miles in extent. The cen- 
tral crater is about a half-mile in circum- 
ference, and has a small, stagnant lake in 
the middle of it with water of a dirty 
green color and brackish in taste. Lava 
and volcanic scoria shore the unwhole- 
some pool, and a thick fringe of rank, 
thorny shrubs and cactus surrounds it. 
The crater is filled with a dense growth 
of mesquite, dwarf oak and cocoa shrubs. 
The ground was full of subterranean hol- 
lows, and rumbled and creaked beneath 
our horses’ tread. Pete crossed himself, 
and muttered a half-Spanish, half-Irish 
invocation under his breath, coupled with 
an irreverent remark about the near 
proximity of h— as we stopped at the 
edge of the dismal pool. 

The surface of the depression is full of 
mamillary, bubble-like cones of molten 
lava, which show, when broken, that the 
lava crust is only from two to three feet 
thick. The waves of erupted basalt are 
plainly discernible, each ripple showing 
plainly. It is an uncanny place! The 
water, which resembles nothing more 
closely than thick, slippery elm tea—so 
slimy and glutinous is it—was alive with 
innumerable reptiles. Frogs, efts, newts 
and snakes were darting and diving 
about, and the surface was covered with 
ducks and geese. A lotus-leaved lily 
with a deep crimson flower and dainty, 
curling tendrils, alone relieved the grew- 
some horror of it all. That place is as 
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near Gehenna as I want to get. It seemed 
a short meter, that, between us and Sa- 
tanas, and I don’t wonder that Super- 
stition halts at its brink. 

Our horses would not drink the fluid 
and I did not blame them. As we were 
slowly picking our way across the ter- 
restrial Inferno I noticed a tawny object 
glide into the chaparral before us and halt 
under a low shrub. Instantly divining it 
to be a puma, I raised my rifle and fired. 
The brute sank quietly down in its tracks, 
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rods—and we soon had the pelt salted, 
as is necessary in this climate—and re- 
sumed our journey. 

We stopped that night at the Rancho 
de La Punta, and, despite its evil repu- 
tation as being the rendezvous of the 
infamous band of robbers known famil- 
iarly as ‘‘picos largos” (long bills), we 
slept soundly undisturbed. Maybe the 
sight of my Colt’s ‘‘navies” and Sharps 
had something to do with this, and I had 
a bit of a reputation as a shot and “scrap- 
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‘* There, in the dingy court-yard, stood our missing steeds.’’ 


and when I got my horse under control 
we approached and drew him out. The 
bullet from my 50-90 Sharps had taken 
him just abaft the left ear and came out 
of his right eye, and the brain trailed 
out in a long string. He was an old 
fellow, with blunt teeth and claws, and 
in poor flesh; but his coat was bright 
and perfect. The Irishman flayed him, 
with many encomiums on my good 
shooting—which to me seemed uncalled 
for as the distance was short of twenty 


per” besides. At all events /os caballeros 
del camino were unobtrusive in their 
attentions to us, and did not even give us 
a moment's anxiety. They had tried 
conclusions with me before. An olive- 
skinned pob/ana, whose sex was her sole 
virtue, girded at me in the morning be- 
cause I asked for a drink of water, and 
tendered pu/gue instead. Now pu/lgue is 
a smeary, slimy compromise between 
sweet buttermilk and putrescent bouillon, 
and I don’t like it. On my refusal she 
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evinced much surprise and chanted in 
her most dulcet tones the following 
bacchanalian chanson: 
“*Sabe que es pulque? (‘* Know ye what pulque is? 
Licor divino! Liquor divine! 
Lo beben los angeles Angels in heaven 

En el sereno!” Prefer it to wine'l’’) 
After that we had to drink it, of course, 
but I washed my mouth out with colinche 
(syrup made from prickly pear fruit) im- 
mediately afterward and left her jingling 
a peso in ecstacy. 

In the organ cactus chaparral, a few 
miles further on, we began to meet with 
much small game. In the tall grass 
growing about the feet of these curious 
plants we saw many hares, rabbits, quail 
and pigeons, and twice flushed troops of 
turkey and droves of javali or wild hogs. 
About noon a chipi-chipi or slow, drizzling 
rain set in, but we were secure in our 
ponchos, and at four o’clock the sun came 
out bright and warm. I shot a brace of 
chachalacas or Mexican pheasants for 
supper and we camped that night at a 
little stream that was alive with a small, 
black-spotted trout (¢ruchas). We treated 
fish and fowl alike, and spreading our 
ponchos ’neath a mat of overhanging 
nopals, awoke next morning to find our 
saddle horses gone and moccasin tracks 
a-plenty in the soft creek sand. Our pack 
mules lay with cut throats a half-mile 
down the cafion and, from the condition 
of the blood, we judged that the rascals 
had not more than two hours start of us. 

Wearily we trudged our way backward 
to La Punta, where a surprise awaited 
us. There, in the dingy court-yard, stood 
our missing steeds contentedly chewing 
their corn, and there was a red smear 
on my saddle, which also had a bullet 
hole through the cantle. A grave faced 
man with iron-grey mustachios and im- 
perial, was talking to an old Indian who, 
to my astonishment, proved to be En- 
cuarado, the man whose jaca/ I intended 
visiting. They turned as we entered and 
I was about addressing them when the 
Irishman, whose face had turned an ashen 
grey in the moonlight, suddenly gave a 
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quick exclamation and half drew the 
knife at his belt. 

“Leon Valdez—by God!” he mut- 
tered, and the noted robber king—for it 
was he in the very flesh—stepped quickly 
out and raised his filagreed sombrero. 

“Si, senor. Servidor de Va.” (Yes, sir. 
At your service). The plucky Irishman 
scowled and fingered his knife. I looked 
warningly at him and stepping forward 
introduced myself ceremoniously, and 
then bent an enquiring glance upon our 
horses. The Indian soon gave us an ex- 
planation. Hearing that I had started 
for his hut he had come to meet me and, 
passing us somehow, he had come upon 
a band of five Comanches leading our 
horses. He instantly recognized them 
and speeding to La Punta unobserved, 
was fortunate in finding Sefior Valdez 
and ten of his men at the rancho. From 
the direction taken by the Comanches he 
was sure they would aim at the La Punta 
corrals next, which intuition proved true. 
Thanks to the opportune presence of the 
caballero and his men, the reception ac- 
corded them was a warm and bloody one. 
Here were my horses, and yonder, on the 
esplanada, were the rascals’ heads. Va/- 
game Dios! These are men—these 
caballeros of the Seftor Capitan Valdez! 

I bowed my thanks—somewhat stiffly, 
I fear me; for I hardly knew how the 
affair would terminate, this robber cap- 
tain being the best maligned man of my 
knowledge—but Valdez came forward 
and cordially extended his hand. 

“T war not with individuals, Sefior In- 
tendente,” said he simply. “ Vaya: Noes 
mi costumbre.” (It is not my custom.) “I 
trust that we will break bread together 
to-night in amity.” 

I took his hand. What if he had 
gotten away with twenty cargas of our 
bullion but last month? It was not my 
loss—and, besides, my company had paid 
but little toll to the “gentlemen of the 
road” lately. Even an honest robber 
must live! 

That night I dined in peace with this 
most courtly of thieves. He insisted on 
sending an escort with me the next 
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A WASTED 


morning to Encuarado’s jacal 
which I deemed it policy to ac- 
cept. Peace be with him wher- 
ever he may be—and much 
plunder! We robbed the peons 
and he spoiled us. It was an 
even break. 

The promised extension of the 
Veta Negra proved blacker than 
its name. It was an outcrop of 
pure graphite, and when 
Mexico evolutes to the dignity 
of lead pencils and stove polish 
it will be valuable. I was for- 
tunate on the trip in getting a 
fine “tiger” (jaguar) skin. I 
came upon the beast unexpec- 
tedly in a little dry water course 
where he had killed a capra 
(mountain antelope), and, in my 
haste, overshot him. To my sur- 
prise he charged and bowled me over in 
a flash, fixing his teeth in my shoulder. 
I managed to get my ‘‘navy” out while 
he was worrying me, and got a couple of 
good ones through his head and neck. 
I was considerably used up in the scuffle, 
and was more than glad when Foley, who 
had heard the shooting, put in his appear- 
ance with our aguardiente flask. 

I shall never forget the peculiar sensa- 
tion of numbness I experienced when 
that jaguar shook me as easily as a terrier 
shakes a rat. Every faculty seemed para- 
lyzed for an instant, and I felt as helpless 
as a mouse inacat’s mouth. It required 
a mental effort to make any resistance 
whatever, and I believe—and always 
shall—that the act of drawing my re- 
volver was only the mechanical, auto- 
matic effect of the defensive tactics I had 
been forced to assume from the very start 
in that loveable country. There was 
certainly no question of volition involved. 
It was the natural consequence of living 
for months with your life in one hand 
and your pistol in the other. But at all 
events, my drastic training served mea 
good turn in this instance, and I drank 
my brandy with much self-felicitation. 

Thanks to the stout leathern jacket I 
wore, the beast’s teeth did not reach the 
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‘*At the open door I paused in astonishment.”’ 


bone, and in a few days I was able to 
leave the jaca/ again and resume my 
sport. 

The tiny mouse deer were abundant 
and we had great sport with them, as 
well as with the peccaries which were 
present in large numbers. One day we 
were hunting the latter, when we came 
suddenly upon a cleverly concealed hut 
in a large mimosa thicket. The logs ot 
which it was constructed were so thickly 
covered with moss and lichens that it 
was scarcely distinguishable from the 
surrounding verdure. It was built at the 
base of a high, precipitous cliff in the 
very edge of the dense forest, and almost 
before its open door a delightful little 
spring bubbled up. That the place was 
tenanted was apparent from the fact that 
just to the side of the hut, in an opening 
in the thicket, was picketted a saddled 
horse. Advancing to the open door I 
paused in astonishment, for there, on a 
bed of moss in the corner, lay Valdez, 
himself, asleep, with his carbine and pis- 
tol conveniently close to his outstretched 
hand. We had evidently surprised him 
in this, his secret habitation, and he lay 
there at our mercy in a stupor of pros- 
tration and fatigue, for he was snoring 
sonorously and his mud-stained clothing 
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was yet damp and soggy from his long 
day’s ride. 

As I stood gazing at the noted brigand 
I heard the click of a rifle lock and a 
hoarse voice whispered thickly in my ear 
“Ten thousand pesos—dead or alive /”— 
and I hardly knew the Irishman’s face as 
I turned hastily towards him, it had such 
a hell of concentrated cupidity and mal- 
evolence in it. ‘Dead or alive!” he 
muttered again, fingering his trigger 
nervously; but I grasped the weapon and 
wrenched it from him. Then, before he 
could object, I stepped in and shook the 
sleeper. He sprang to his feet with a 
bound like that of a wild beast, and, 
catching up his carbine, stood on the 
defensive. 

“Pardon! e/ capitan,’ I said quietly, 
“but the floor of the casa (house) is damp 
and the mist hangs thick in the forest. 
It is unwise to sleep on the bare earth 
when the mistral is abroad. I regret to 
have disturbed your szesta.” 

He recovered himself in an instant and 
bowed gravely. “ Gracias! Mil gracias! 
Senor Intendente. Even the fox sleeps 
when he is weary and then” [with a 
piercing look at Foley as if divining the 
peril he had escaped] “a serpent may 
come. Do you always carry both guns 
when you hunt in the forest, amigo mio? 
At all events Il am glad to receive you in 
my humble abode. It is yours, hence- 
forth, with all it contains.” 





A few words sufficed to explain our 
presence, and after sharing our luncheon 
with him we took our departure. 

I never saw Valdez again, but on my 
return to my quarters, a fortnight later, I 
found a sealed parcel in my hammock 
containing a quaintly carved old signet 
ring of dull red gold with a setting of 
yellow topaz, engraved with a strange 
armorial crest. Accompanying it was a 
note, signed “L. V.,”’ whose contents 
would be freely translated as follows: 

“Wearing this you can sleep safely 
and at your will—even in Spain men 
know that a fox has teeth. I never forget!” 

This trip ended my Mexican experi- 
ence. I was relieved, as being “impru- 
dently belligerent,” and declining a softer 
berth with the same company at Chihua- 
hua, I pulled up stakes and shook the 
dust of Mexico from my feet. Foley 
shipped with me at Guaymas for Frisco, 
where he got a job dealing faro at the 
Occidental “club rooms.” We often met 
during the succeeding years, and he never 
failed to regretfully remind me that we 
wasted a golden opportunity that day 
when Valdez—“him with ten thousand 
pesos on his head—dead or alive !”—lay 
at our mercy in that moss covered little 
hut in the Sierra. , 

Quien Sabe ? 


Denver, Colorado. 
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THE OLD HOME FARM. 
By C. A. MOREY. 


When a term of court is over, and the calendar is cleared ; 
When business cares grow lighter and a resting place is neared : 
Or when Determination rises up and clears the way 

For the subtle recreation of a seeming purloined day ; 

Then my fancy turns unfettered to the pleasures and the calm 
Of a visit with my mother at the old home farm. 


Sometimes in early springtime, when the leaves are coming out, 

I take my rod and basket and go off and fish for trout ; 

Lingering long along the valleys where the cowslips and the grass, 

Growing green, are fresh and greenest where the brook’s sweet 
waters pass : 

But all day I see the colors, and my senses feel the balm, 

Of the lilies and the roses at the old home farm. 


There are trips to lake and country, to Nantucket or Cape May ; 
You may go to San Francisco, Manitou or Monterey, 

To Alaska, to Jamaica, to Bar Harbor or Quebec, 

Or go down to Colorado to the home of the Aztec; 

But you’ll never find the comfort, or the beauty or the charm, 
That I find in every season at the old home farm. 


When I take the train to go there all my cares slide off my back : 
I grow younger every minute: every lessening mile of track 
Brings me nearer to the places where, after tasks were done, | 
I had many a day of pleasure with my fish pole and my gun; 
Where, through all my boyish capers, I was safe from every harm, 

When the evening shadows gathered at the old home farm. 


Years have brought their joys and sorrows in measure full enough ; 

Pride has had its day of glory, it has had its sharp rebuff ; 

Bat through all Life’s changing fortunes, when the sun shines on my hay,* 

Or when the clouds are darkening and things don’t come my way, 

There is always peace and comfort, rest that’s free from all alarm, 

In the memories of my boyhood at the old home farm. | 


THE LAST OF OUR KNIGHTS-ERRANT. 


By “THE TRAVELLER.” 


“Come all you Texan Rangers, 
Wherever you may be;’’— 


Such are the opening lines of the old 
ballad—old, indeed, as our songs go, for 
thirty years since I heard ‘The Texan 
Ranger” sang by middle-aged people 
who had learned it in their childhood. 
The *‘ Star Spangled Banner” dates back 
to an earlier day, but its claims of priority 
cannot be so great after all, for the Lone 
Star State had its “Rangers” early in 
the ’30s, and what one of our readers can 
say when the achievements of this herioc 
organization were first commemorated in 
verse ? ‘ 

The history of the Texan Rangers reads 
like a page from the legends of old chi- 
valric days. Stephen Austin’s colonists 
on the Colorado were surrounded with 
manifold dangers from which the arms 
of the Mexican government prove no safe- 
guard. Fora time they contented them- 





Lieutenant Britton and George Black. 


selves with standing on the defensive ; 
sometimes combining for mutual protec- 
tion, but, more frequently, guarding their 
several households as best they might— 
conquering, when chance favored them, 
fighting to the last gasp when over- 
whelmed with odds. But eventually 
their patience was exhausted and they 
yearned for reprisals upon their savage 
foemen. A hasty gathering of the bravest 
hearts in the colony was followed by a 
more hasty march into the enemy’s coun- 
try, an irresistible swoop and a signal vic- 
tory. The Texan Rangers had sprung 
into existence as an established organi- 
zation. As such they have won honor 
and renown during the long years of a 
half-century. 

Led by Jack Hays, Burleson, Mustang 
Gray and McCulloch, the protectors of 
the Southwestern border rarely relin- 
quished the war-path. They were in the 
saddle early and late, sweeping the broad 
prairies from the headwaters of the Red 
to the mouth of the Rio Grande, battling 
here with hostile Mexicans, charging a 
Kiowa village there, or matching bravery 
and horsemanship with the swarming 
Comanches—the Tartars of the plains. 

Never satiated by present success or 
discouraged by defeat, they continued 
tirelessly at their task, recruiting their di- 
minished forces from a host of willing 
volunteers and meeting half-way every 
contemplated raid that threatened the 
settlement. In the earlier days of the 
Texas Republic, from three to six months 
ranger service was annually required of 
every able-bodied citizen; but many of 
the younger men—true knights of the 
rifle and saddle—scorned to avail them- 
selves of any respite from duty. War 
had no terrors for them; the pursuit of 
peace, no charm. Fighting was their 
trade, and they were adepts in their 
chosen calling. 

In later years the ranger force has be 
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come what might be termed the roving 
constabulary of the State. It is composed 
of regularly enlisted men, chosen for their 
individual integrity and daring, and is 
under the orders of the Governor and his 
adjutant-general. Its duty resembles to 
some extent that which devolves upon 
the National Guard in other States, for 
it is expected to aid the county officials 
in quelling any disturbance of too serious 
a nature to be handled by them alone. 

Aside from this,the rangers are contin- 
ually occupied in tracing and capturing 
dangerous criminals,and especially crimi- 
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more dangerous white desperadoes. In 
recent years there have been but four 
companies retained in the service, and as 
the State became more thickly settled, 
the numerical strength of the force was 
reduced, from time to time, until only 
thirty-two men are now left to cover and 
protect many hundred miles of frontier. 
The greater part of the Texas counties 
are now organized, andan army of sheriffs, 
constables and deputies are doing the work 
which formerly devolved upon the rangers 
alone; but in cases involving more than 
ordinary difficulty and danger, the brav- 











Group of Rangers, Company B; stationed at Amarillo. 


nal organizations, such as cattle thieves, 
bank, train, and express robbers, and the 
depredatory bands which occasionally 
enter Texas from Mexico or the Indian 
Territory in search of any portable plun- 
der that may chance to come in their way. 

The rangers companies originally num- 
bered a hundred men each, officered by a 
captain and lieutenant. The pay was 
then one hundred dollars a month—none 
too much for men who were expected to 
hold themselves in readiness to combat, 
at a moment’s notice, with overpowering 
forces of Comanches and Kiowas, or still 





est of officials are apt to remember the 
“safeguards of the border,” and play them 
as trump cards in the game of life or death. 

While true economy no doubt dictated 
to the State the necessity of reducing its 
ranger force, it hardly follows that the 
duties of those retained were rendered 
less onerous in consequence, or that econ- 
omy should go to the length of* cutting 
their pay to less than that given farm 
laborers or section hands. It is im- 
possible to imagine a more dangerous 
calling than that followed by these brave 
men, and the remuneration for their ser- 
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vices should be large in compari- 
son to the risks they assume; yet 
they are called upon to accom- 
plish all and brave all for the 
miserable compensation of thirty 
dollars a month—board and 
horse-feed included. Each man 
is expected to furnish himself 
with a horse and saddle, Win- 
chester, revolver, and bedding. 
If his mount is killed ina running 
fight with outlaws—as frequently 
happens—he must provide anoth- 
er at his own expense, and he is 
lucky if he can secure a suitable 
animal by the outlay of two 
months’ salary. 

At present the four companies 
number but eight men each. 
They are under the command of 
Captains McDonald, Hughes, 
Brookes and Rogers, and their 
respective stations are: Amarillo, El Paso, 
Cotulla and Alice. Amarillo is in the Pan 
Handle region, the other points mentioned, 
in the extreme Southwest, showing that 
the ranger’s field of usefulness is now 
largely restricted to the sections of the 
State bordering the Indian Territory and 
Old and New Mexico. The “noble red 
men” and the Mexican element have 
always been hard to control, and many 
years will probably elapse before the or- 
dinary peace officers will find themselves 
equa! to the task of holding them within 
bounds. 

Our illustrations are from photographs 
taken before the last reduction in the 
strength of the force was made, and will 
aid the general reader to a better under- 
standing of the class of men composing 
Company B, now at Amarillo. As in 
the regular army, it has been found that 
younger men often make the best fighters. 
The mere boys noticeable in the larger 
group have earned reputations for daring 
bravery that many veterans might well 
envy. ‘‘Kid” McDonald, the youngest 
of the lot, is always well at the front when 
danger is most imminent. In the capture 
of a noted gang of Indian Territory des- 
peradoes some two years since, the “ Kid” 











Sergeant J. L. Sullivan. 


was one of two men to break down the 
door of a cabin in which six or seven 
outlaws were intrenched, and the entrance 
was safely made in spite of a shower of 
bullets. Sergeant Sullivan's athletic figure 
and rugged features are well known 
throughout Western Texas, and his name 
is a terror to evil doers. Backed by such 
men as Queen, Reeser, the ‘‘ Kid,” or 
others of the determined spirits of his 
company, he never encounters a task too 
desperate to undertake or odds too strong 
to face. The writer of this article has 
met the Sergeant in a friendly way on 
different occasions, and has found him 
gentlemanly and companionable; but 
from a criminal’s standpoint of view his 
personality might appear in a different 
light. I once in an amateurish way, 
photographed Company B in its * war- 
paint,” the men facing me in a semi-circle 
with their cocked revolvers leveled at my 
head. It was an experience to remember, 
but my sensations were none of the pleas- 
antest until, after the lapse of an instant’s 
suspense, I found that the snap of the 
shutter was the loudest report, accidental 
or otherwise, that broke the deep and 
ominous silence. 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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By BERT MELDRUM. 


| 
“* Bragtown Index.” Nov. 28, 1895. 


We confess to some slight surprise at the sudden 
interest shown by our Hornetville contemporary 
in matters which might reasonably be supposed to 
concern the good people of Bragtown alone. For 
the sake of argument we may admit that our 
Hornetville censor is probably one of those super- 
acutely perfect individuals whose purity of thought 
and action places him above the clamor of occasional 
criticism ; but at the same time, his own particu- 
lar kingdom is a small one and he would be wise 
to stay well within its boundaries. When he 
attempts monkeying with matters pertaining to 
the outer world, he is getting into deep swimming 
water with a strong head current to face. Yes, 
we certainly hung Black Thompson and without 
the useless formality of a trial. We have sent 
horse-thieves over the road before, and in an iden- 
tically similar manner. We have also strung up 
an occasional murderer and wife-beater, and we 
could probably manage an editor if opportunity 
offered. If the cheerful idiot of the Advance doubts 
our ability in this line, he can deadhead the stage 
company for an outside passage and pay us a visit. 
The Index will stand all funeral expenses. 


* 
* * 


‘* Hornetville Advance,’’ Dec. 5, 1895. 


Our recent mention of the barbarous murder of 
one Mr. Thompson by the toughs of Bragtown, 
has evidently touched the disreputable citizens of 
that frontier burg in a tender spot. Guilt is ever 
sensitive of criticism, and we are not surprised 
that the heavy villain of the Index should squirm 
a little under the lash of public opinion. We 
must beg leave to decline the proffered hospitality 
of Bragtown and its over-stocked cemetery. We 
are not ready to select our last resting place, and 
certainly shall not travel one hundred and twenty 
odd miles to furnish material for an ordinary Brag- 
town hanging. Possibly the execution of an edi- 
tor would prove a novelty ; but if there is dire 
need of such an event to break the dull monotony 
of existence in that tourth-rate hamlet, we would 
suggest that the Index man is available for use at 
any time. 

* - * 
‘* Bragtown Index,”’ Dec. 12, 1895. 

It our half-witted friend of the Advance yearns 
for a long and useful existence, we suggest that he 


had better take a snubbing hitch upon his maud- 
lin sentimentality and confine it safely within the 
corral of common sense. We voice this warning 
after a conference with Bragtown’s most prominent 
citizens, and simply from an inner consciousness 
that professional courtesy requires us to do what we 
may towards shielding our erring brother from the 
consequences of his own imprudence. 


* 
* * 


‘* Hornetville Advance,’’ Dec. 19, 1895. 

The dearth of exciting news from Bragtown is 
probably due to the fact that all its inoffending 
citizens have been hung and the remaining hood- 
lums doubt the safety of utilizing each other for 
purposes of popular amusement. Once they start 
the ball rolling, there’s no telling where it may 
stop. To an unprejudiced outsider it would really 
seem that the idea gratuitously submitted by the 
Advance, some two weeks since, offers an oppor- 
tunity for unlimited sport and should certainly be 
acted upon. Hang the Index man by all means. 
He wouldn’t be missed. 


i. 


“It has ter be did,” remarked Jack 
Cargill as he lounged indolently against 
the Washington press and toyed with a 
handful of thirteen-em leads. ‘It’s a 
plum shame ther way that Hornetville 
feller has been goin’ on. Sech talk is 
bound ter hurt our town atter a while ef 
it aint stopped; an’, bein’ as all this has 
been aimed at ther /nudex,1 allow it’s 
Bill’s place ter lay fer that t’other editor 
right off.” 

“Egzactly what I’ve been tellin’ of 
him,” added Long Frank, looking around 
from his inquisitive examination of the 
mailing list. ‘ Bill’s best holt is ter run 
over thar right away an’ settle ther hull 
bizness ter once.” 

“In what way ?” asked the third mem- 
ber of the council, lifting his head sud- 
denly. : 

‘Suit yerself about that. I’ve talked 
with ther boys an’ they don’t ’pear ter 
be pertickler. Anything from a Win- 
chester tew a pocket-knife’ll answer— 
but I reckon some sort of a gun’ll be 
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ther safest. Mexikin Dick has seed that 
paper man, an’ he allows he’s a holy 
terror. Bigger’n me, he says, an’ twice 
as sewple.” 

“Some of ther fellers say yer afeered; 
but I don’t put no stock in that,” added 
Cargill. “Anyway, ’twont dew fer ye ter 
weaken; cause, if ye did, ther boys would 
wreck yer blame ol’ office in three jerks.” 

“No they wouldn’t—not while I’m 
around,” interrupted Long Frank. “I 
reckon my money bought this shebang ; 
an’ it sure belongs ter me till Runnell’s 
pays fer it. Bill’s been -dewin’ powerful 
well with it, so fur. He’s a slam-up 
writer and business man, an’ as long as 
he acts up white I’m backin’ him ter ther 
limit. But, all ther same, he’s got ter 
settle that Hornetville chap or he loses 
his job. I don't allow no galoot ter call 
me an’ my friends any sech names as that 
feller’s been usin’. When he says as 
Frank Smith is a murderer, he’s buckin’ 
against Fate—that’s jest what he is—an’ 
Bill’s ther man ter call him tew a show- 
down.” 

The face of the editor was hidden in 
his hands. The owner of the /ndex re- 
garded him for a moment in grim silence; 
then he continued. 

“Shute quick an’ straight, an’ then 
make it back home, if ye kin. If they 
ketch ye, it don’t matter; fer them Hornet- 
ville folks wouldn’t know how ter lynch 
a feller if they tried. Remember, you’ve 
got me’n all ther boys backin’ ye; an’ if 
they lock ye up we'll sure turn ye loose 
if we have ter wreck ther town.” 

Another interval of silence. At last, 
in his desperation, the wretch who—in 
the four-fold capacity of editor, composi- 
tor, proof-reader and pressman—had 
“built up” the /zdex and must now de- 
fend its fair fame at the risk of life and 
honor, wearily rose to his feet and faced 
his tormentor. 

“T will go, and at once.” 

“Only thing ye kin do. If ye weaken 
on this I aim ter fling ye out’n ther office 
' —an’ then ther boys’ll have a heap of fun 
with ye, ah’ ye mightn’t enjoy it much. 
Git through with ther job in a hurry, 


AFIELD. 


tew, fer we kaint have ther paper comin’ 
out late. Ther s’scribers wouldn’t stan’ 
nuthin’ like that, ye know.” 


III 


A crowd had assembled before the 
Hornetville post office to welcome the 
arrival of the belated stage. It was the 
day before Christmas; the town had don- 
ned its Sunday clothes; the sharp, crisp 
air,aided by an unlimited supply of extra- 
strength firewater, had awakened all the 
latent good humor and enthusiasm within 
thebreasts of each andevery citizen. Con- 
sequently the lone stranger who descended 
from the stage was givenacheery greeting, 
accompanied by many invitations to “take 
suthin’ ” in honor of the coming holiday. 
To have refused such proffered attentions 
would have been equivalent to an insult, 
and, despite his youth, the newcomer was 
too well versed in the customs of the 
Southwestern border to be guilty of such 
a mistake. However, he drank sparingly, 
and, after “shouting” for the crowd to 
the extent of his last five dollar bill, en- 
quired the way to the office of the local 
newspaper and immediately followed the 
directions furnished him. The Hornet- 
ville Advance had its own “building,” a 
one-room structure of rough boards, 
homely enough from an exterior view 
but quite comfortably furnished within ; 
for the front of the room was carpeted, 
and there was a roll-top desk, two or three 
cushioned chairs and—most unusual of 
all in such establishments—a cozy, plush- 
covered sofa, conveniently near to a small 
but remarkably business-llke fireplace. 
Farther back could be seen the custom- 
ary array of press, stones, news stands 
and galley racks. , 

The only occupant of the office was a 
young woman, hardly more than a girl 
in years; her figure, slight and willowy; 
her comely features, bright with that in- 
describable brightness that is the unfail- 
ing indication of tact and good sense. 
She turned from the case as the sound 
of the opening door reached her, and 
noted at a glance that the visitor was 
young and good-looking in spite of his 
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haggard face and sunken eyes; and that 
his garb was neat and well-fitting though 
now sadly stained with the dust of travel. 
Mere trifles, these, that a man might dis- 
cover in the course of a dozen minutes, 
or probably overlook altogether. But the 
optics of womankind work at a higher 
speed; are more accurate of focus; possi- 
bly have more direct communication with 
the brain. 

“T am from Bragtown,” presenting his 
card, “Can I see the editor ?” 

“Certainly.” 

The girl regarded the square of paste- 
board dubiously; then lifted her gaze to 
the troubled face confronting her—and 
actually smiled. 

“ When will he be in?” 

‘“Who? Oh, haven’t you heard? Iam 
editing the Advance ; I purchased it from 
Mr. Kellerman, ever so long ago. And 
I am doing every bit of the work myself.” 

“T’ve come all the way over from Brag- 
town to kill the editor,” explained Run- 
nells with dogged persistency. ‘‘My 
friends and patrons insisted there was no 
other course open for my pursuit.”—He 
fumbled a moment in his overcoat pocket 
and produced a battered and rusty revol- 
ver witha six inch barrel—*“ Long Frank’s 
gun,” he explained, “Three notches on 
the handle already.’’—And the formida- 
ble weapon was tossed contemptuously 
into the waste-basket. 

“Don’t you think you'll need it?”’ 
enquired the girl somewhat anxiously. 
“T sha’n’t surrender my life without a 
struggle. I couldn't, in justice to my 
subscribers.” 
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A gleam of amusement struggled with 
the gloom in Runnell’s eyes. 

“You have a true understanding of 
the duties of a journalist. Possibly you 
can advise me in my present awkward 
position. A stranger in Bragtown, I al- 
lowed myself to be led into purchasing 
the /vdex. Every dollar of my money 
is invested there, but Long Frank still 
holds the controlling interest. He has 
dictated the policy of the paper all along. 
All of my editorial work has been under 
his supervision. I have been compelled 
to uphold his murderous gang in their 
many iniquities. And now I’m left to 
choose between crime and the forfeiture 
of all my interests and prospects. Is there 
a third alternative possible ?” 

“According to Webster, a ¢izrd alter- 
native is always an impossibility ”—(this, 
with a pretty assumption of wisdom ). 
“You're not much of an editor, I’m afraid, 
if that is a fair sample of your knowledge. 
But are you sure that you cannot return 
to Bragtown ?” 

“TI can—if I carry your scalp at my 
girdle.” 

“Goodness! But I couldn’t consent 
to that. It is simply preposterous. But 
why couldn’t you stay in Hornetville? 
The Advance needs a good live business 
manager. Can you collect advertising 
bills ?” 

The deposed editor calmly retrieved 
his discarded weapon from its nest of 
“copy.” His form had suddenly grown 
erect and his features shone with renewed 
hope. 

“Try me,” said he. 

Meldrum’s Bayou, La. 


INEVITABLE. 


O! Nature, I have sought to turn from thee, 
And other worlds within myself to see; 
But there I found again, in dim disguise, 
Thy meditative brow and ever youthful eyes. 


Council Bluffs, Towa. 


EpwWARD WILsBurR Mason. 
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A Chronicle of the War and Reconstruction Eras. 


By Ss. D. BARNES. 


CHAPTER VII. 
In which Breck’s Star is Eclipsed. 


KNOW that my voice trembled the 

slightest bit as I called to our visitors 
to show their hand, and there is no use 
denying the fact that I was frightened. 
No thoughts of fear had come to me 
while facing the danger alone, but the 
presence of Miss Josie had complicated 
matters. When four revolvers commence 
talking at short range some one. is liable 
to get hurt, and you can’t always know 
in advance who it is going to be. 

Our conversation, up to this point, had 
been in tones but little louder than a 
whisper, and even at that the stranger’s 
voice had struck me as having a familiar 
ring. His next words were louder, and 
before the first sentence was completed I 
knew my man. 

“We have no time for parleying,” said 
he. ‘I tell you that I think the Yank- 
ees are following us, and there will be 
trouble if we are overtaken here. My 
companion is disabled—a wounded Con- 
federate—and I must get him concealed 
in the house at once.” 

He started to swing down from his 
saddle, but changed his mind when I 
stepped out into the starlight with my 
pistol arm raised. 

‘‘Thar’ll sure be trouble if you move 
before I give the word,” said I; “An’ in 
that case thar may be two cripples instead 
of one.” 

I intended this to be my last word of 
warning. In point of fact, I felt like 
shooting first and talking afterward, for 
I seemed to feel what was coming; but 
the girl pushed my arm aside and the 
chance was lost. 

“Tt is Frank—Mr. Wells,’ she ex- 
claimed hurriedly. “He is our friend— 
I will answer for him.” 


“Your word is enough,” I replied, as 
calmly as I could under the circum- 
stances; “An’ I’ve gen’rally found your 
jedgment reliable. I only hope he'll 
prove hisself as much of a white man as. 
Yaller Tom.” 

“You are complimentary—comparing 
me with a plantation nigger,” remarked 
Wells with a nervous laugh. 

“I'd compare you tew a yaller dog if 
I felt like it,” I answered shortly. “I am 
in the habit of sayin’ what I please, an’ 
in all sorts of company.” 

I know that he heard me, but he was 
too busy shaking hands with Miss Josie 
to waste a word in reply. And then his 
companion leaned forward and touched 
the girl’s shoulder. 

“Josie. Haven’t you a word for me?” 

She half tnrned, glanced at the strang- 
er’s face in the gloom, and the next 
moment was hanging to his outstretched 
hands and sobbing and laughing as 
though struck with sudden madness. I 
made a step forward, but a word from 
Wells saved me from making a fool of 
myself. 

“It’s her brother—the Judge’s son-in- 
law. Don’t ask any questions—we 
haven't time for them. You owe me 
something for preventing you from run- 
ning into danger the other day, and I'll 
call the account squared if you'll drop 
your infernal interference until I can get 
Bates to a place of safety. After that, 
you can act as you think best.” 

It was the young fellow whom I had 
encountered on my first trip to the plan- 
tation. On that occasion I had sized 
him up as a gentlemanly bushwhacker, 
but I now knew him to be a scoundrel 
without any qualifying clause. He 
offered his hand; then, as I withheld my 
own, he let it fall to his side. 
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“Have it your own way,” said he; 
“You'll find me an accommodating 
enemy.” 

“An’ I’m huntin’ for no other sort,” 
saidI. “As the Judge’s friend you’re 
privileged to come to the house—but 
don’t make a single track off’n ther 
driveway. We've got a graveyard out 
back of the hoss lot fer such fellers as 
you, an’ it aint ter say crowded.” 

“Tt will be convenient for your own 
burial,” he replied; and with that mutual 
understanding we were content to let the 
matter drop and turn our minds to other 
subjects. 

Bates was barely able to walk, but we 
got him into the house and up to the 
Judge’s room; and then I went to work 
fixing up a nest for him in the loft. I 
had everything to do single-handed, for 
the rest of the family were so upset with 
joy and excitement that they could do 
nothing but hang around the poor fellow 
and do their best towards talking him 
into a fever, and we didn’t dare let the 
niggers into the secret of his return. 
Finally I got things arranged to my 
notion, and then I broke up the party 
without ceremony, lugged Bates up the 
ladder, and put him to bed. Young Lee 
wanted to follow, but I knew that wouldn’t 
do. A squad of Yankees might happen 
around at any minute, and, while they 
might overlook my own absence, they 
would be sure to suspicion something if 
the boy wasn’t on hand as usual. 

Captain Bates seemed to have been 
playing in hard luck all through the War. 
While lots of fellows fought their way 
from Sumter to Appomattox without a 
scratch, the Captain had never been able 
to come out of a scrap in as good shape 
as he went in. Apparently the whole 
Union army was laying for his scalp, and 
in the course of five years every branch 
of the service had had a whack at him. 
It is really wonderful how he had man- 
aged to live through it all. He had been 
at Wilson’s Creek, Belmont, Fort Donel- 
son, Shiloh; and had scars to show for 
every one of these fights. Then, his 
company was detailed to man one of the 


Confederate gunboats on the Mississippi, 
and the old ark was sent to the bottom 
in the fight before Memphis and nearly 
every man went.with her. Bates was 
lucky enough to get ashore, but was 
nabbed by the Yankees and sent to Fort 
Warren, where he remained until paroled 
the following year. He had written to 
his family, but the letters went astray, 
and it was only through an accidental 
encounter with an acquaintance that he 
learned of his wife’s death from grief at 
his loss. After that he became reckless, 
broke his parole, and joined Johnston 
near Vicksburg only a few days before 
that place surrendered. In the agonizing 
retreat through Georgia, fighting Sher- 
man’s sixty thousand men every step of 
the way, Captain Bates came in for his 
usual share of bullet wounds and saber 
cuts, and was finally knocked out alto- 
gether by a musket ball through his 
knee which crippled him for life. This 
mishap occurred at Savannah, and, for 
the life of me I couldn’t see how he had 
managed to survive his wounds until he 
reached home; but I reckon nerve will 
carry a fellow through pretty nigh any- 
thing. Anyway, here he was, snugly 
stowed away in the loft of the Spotts- 
wood house, and half crazy with a fever 
which kept him tossing and talking all 
through that long night. 

When morning came I made my way 
down to the breakfast table, feeling quite 
confident that my solicitude for the Cap- 
tain’s comfort and safety must have won 
me a gilt-edged standing in the family’s 
estimation; but my self-satisfaction re- 
ceived a hard blow when the Judge 
favored me with his customary nod of 
recognition and Miss Josie sailed in, in 
her usual way, without giving me as 
much asa glance. Evidently my little 
spat with Wells the night before had 
forced me into the background again and 
we were back once more at the ald stand- 
point. The boy was as friendly as ever, 
and so full of happiness over his father’s 
return that he wanted to hug every mem- 
ber of the family and myself in the bar- 
gain; and to quiet him I had to explain 
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just why so much depended upon keep- 
ing the Captain’s presence a secret. 
Prisoners who had forfeited their parole 
could hope for very little mercy if re- 
captured. The War might last one year 
longer or ten, but, so long as it continued, 
Bates must be satisfied to remain in close 
concealment. 

From that day on I was doomed to 
carry a double load of responsibility. My 
days belonged to Burris & Leach; my 
nights were devoted to the care of Josie’s 
brother. Death came very near the 
Captain in the first week of his home- 
coming, but we gave him all the care we 
could under the circumstances, and finally 
his fever cooled and he was out of danger. 
And during all that time his sister never 
gave me a word, or seemed to have the 
slightest knowledge of my existence. I 
was heartbroken, but too proud to give 
up the fight. 

Late on the evening of the fifth day, 
as I was leaving the house to make my 
usual rounds through the quarters, I en- 
countered a stranger in the hallway. I 
could not understand how he had reached 
the house without molestation from the 
dogs, and my surprise was increased 
when I noticed how he was occupied 
when I first discovered him. He had 
taken my hat from the rack and was 
examining it curiously; and finally poked 
his finger through the bullet hole which 
remained as a continual reminder of my 
first few minutes’ experience on the plan- 
tation. 

“ Looks like a close shave,” said I, see- 
ing that he was not inclined to speak first. 

“ Hit was a close un,” he replied with a 
chuckle. “Gin’rally I kin hit the size of 
a playin’ keerd that distance; but I’m 
gittin’ old an’ my eyes haint what they 
useter was. I reckon I must have held 
a foot tew high.” 

He chuckled again, hung the hat in its 
place, and nodded to Miss Bates and 
little Lee, who had just made their appear- 
ance from the dining room. 

“I made a couple of big mistakes that 
day,” he went on. “The fust was in 
shootin’ at ye at all—but that was nat’ral 
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fer me, the way things stood. I seed ye 
was showin’ up fair, an’ allowed ’twould 
be dewin’ ther Jedge a kin’ness ter plug 
ye. An’ then I didn’t draw fine enough in 
ther back notch, an’ I made a clean miss.” 

He was a grizzly, dried up specimen 
of a swamp ranger, sixty years old at 
least and as long and thin as a fence rail. 
His dress can best be described by say- 
ing that it was merely a mass of rags and 
patches, and the different garments were 
so sewed, whanged, and tied together 
that he couldn’t possibly have shed one 
of them without the whole suit going 
together. A tangle of iron-grey beard 
concealed his face to the eyes, and a 
‘coonskin cap, pulled hard down over 
his brows, seemed bent upon leaving only 
the tip of his nose in sight. 

“Got a letter fer ye,” he continued, 
fishing up a crumpled note from the 
crown of his head-gear. “Frank Wells 
writ it. He’s over at the Rock, an’ wants 
ter see ye.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Breck Undertakes a Thankless Task. 


A side glance revealed the fact that 
Miss Josie had suddenly become inter- 
ested in the conversation. I held the 
note unopened in my fingers, in momen- 
tary doubt whether I had not best tear 
it into fragments. 

“T reckon you'll go,” added the old 
man, “Frank—he allowed that you 
would.” 

“Wells knows where I’m ter be found 
if he wants ter see me,” said I, trying to 
keep the anger out of my voice. “I’m 
always ready ter mash a rattlesnake’s 
head if he comes in my way, but I aint 
makin’ a bizness of huntin’ ’em. You 
kin tell him that if you like.” 

“TI jedge he asks hit as a favor,” per- 
sisted the messenger. ‘When thar’s 


trouble ahead, Frank gin’rally meets hit 
half way; but this time he haint gota 
livin’ chaince. 
what he’s writ.” 

Instead, I yielded to a sudden impulse 
and handed the note to Miss Josie. She 
looked at me enquiringly. 


Mebby ye'd better read 
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“T’m not takin’ my orders from 
Frank Wells,” I explained. She 
flushed hotly, twisted the paper 
nervously around her finger, and 
then tore it into a dozen pieces. But 
still she refused to utter a single 
word. 

The old fellow witnessed all this 
with his usual chuckle; then cleared 
his throat and proceeded to explain 
his mission. 

“Frank aimed-fer me ter bring 
ye ter Leettle Rock right away, 
bein’ as his time is sorter short. 
Mebby ye’d better have a nigger 
saddle up fer ye while I’m talkin’. 
I reckon ye heered erbout ther 
shootin’ t’other night ?” 

“ Not a word.” 

“’Twant much. Onlya couple of 
Yanks left in ther road. But they call 
hit bushwhackin’, an’ Frank allows things 
looks sorter juberous. I jedge thar'll be 
a court martial termorrer.” 

“You're showin’ yer keerds, ol’ man,” 
said I, grimly; “ Wells knows me better 
than ter think I'd raise a hand ter keep 
him from hangin’. He may be in trouble, 
but I sorter doubt it. I reckon it’s only 
a dodge ter git me off ther plantation.” 

“Hope I may die—” commenced the 
messenger; but I had already turned to 
Miss Josie in angry recklessness. 

“Tt’s another man in need of your 
recommend,” said I; “ He’s quite as trust- 
worthy as the others, I reckon.” 

It was placing her in a cruel position, 
for 1 was virtually asking if I should risk 
my life to go to the assistance of a man 

I hated. I will never forget the look she 
gave me before her eyes ciouded with 
tears. Her voice failed as she tried to 
speak, but I felt that I had my answer. 

Five minutes later I rode around from 
the stables, armed and desperate; feeling 
that I was probably going to my death, 
and quite careless whether my trip might 
have a more fortunate conclusion. My 
companion awaited me at the big gate 
and I was spurring through the darkness 
to join him when, halfway down the path, 
a voice suddenly called my name. It was 

Miss Josie. 
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‘* He had taken my hat from the rack and 
was examining it curiously.” 


“Were you going without saying 
goodbye?” 

That was all; but in my excited frame 
of mind the simple question struck me 
as an intentional insult. 

“T reckon I forgot it—in my hurry,” 
I replied bitterly. “I’m in a rush, you 
know—an’ my manners never was up tew 
a society standard.” 

I couldn’t refuse touching her proffered 
hand, and her fingers clung to my own 
for a single moment. 

“You can trust Dexter,” she said. “If 
there is treachery afoot, he certainly 
knows nothing about it—and I think Mr. 
Lewis really stands in need of your aid.” 

“T’ll bring him back to you if I kin,” 
said I; and then she silently took her 
hand from mine and I rode on. 

Once away from the house, old man 
Dexter was inclined to be very talkative, 
and told me freely the cause of Frank 
Well’s present trouble. There had been 
a brush between Yankees and bush- 
whackers on the Conway road. Two of 
the soldiers were shot down from the 
bushes; their comrades scattered in pur- 
suit of the murderers, and Wells had 
been captured. He had denied all knowl- 
edge of the killing, but the evidence was 
strong against him and it was reasonably 
sure that he would stretch a rope unless 
I could contrive to pull him out of dan- 
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ger; an dthe chances against me stood 
about ten thousand to one. Personally 
I felt that I had nothing to lose or gain 
by helping him; but, having been drawn 
into the matter against my will, I decided 
to make it the fight of my life and risk 
everything on the issue. And as I medi- 
tated on the matter during that long, 
eighteen-mile gallop, I couldn’t see that 
I was risking very much even then. 

Leaving Dexter north of the river, I 
entered the town without difficulty and 
rode direct to Burris’ house. It was then 
nearly eleven o'clock, but I found him 
awake, and he came to the door in answer 
to my hail. 

“No trouble at the plantation, I hope ?” 
he asked, anxiously. 

“Lots of it,’—there was no time to be 
wasted in beating around the bush— 
“One of ther Judge’s friends has been 
cooped by ther blue-coats, an’ we’ve got 
ter turn him loose before mornin’.” 

“Wells, you mean. I heard about that, 
an’ I reckon I’m as sorry as anyone. 
But we kaint dew a thing about it. In- 
fluence don’t count in a case of that kind.” 

“But money does.” 

Burris grinned pleasantly. 

“T’ve got no money ter blow in on 
bushwhackers. Wells has got ter hang, 
an’ we kaint git around ther fact.” 

‘‘But we can,’ said I. “My word is 
pledged ter save him an’ I’m lookin’ ter 
you to do ther work. If you don’t—” 

“Well?” 

“In that case I'll try ter save him sin- 
gle-handed. I'll go straight from your 
door to ther Yankee commandant, an’ 
I'll start a blaze that'll burn the firm of 
Burris & Leach clean out of existence. 
I know what I’m talkin’ about an’ I mean 
ev'ry word I say. When you refuse to 
favor me in this you’re takin’ yer own 
chances. I reckon I have the inside 
track on some of your shady transactions, 
an’ I know of lots of others that wont 
bear investigation.” 

For an instant Burris seemed thunder- 
struck. Then I saw his face harden, and 
he tried to draw me inside the door. 

“Don't talk so dev’lish loud, Breck,” 


he pleaded. “Or, if you wont listen to 
reason, come inside and don’t let ther 
whole town hear you. Come back here 
ter ther settin’ room. All ther family is 
a-bed.” 

“Not a step, Burris. I know you, an’ 
can see what you've got in mind. If you 
left yer gun in ther settin’ room that’s 
yer own lookout—not mine. I’ve called 
yer hand, an’ things have come tew a 
show-down. Save Frank Wells an’ I'll 
go back to ther plantation an’ stay thar. 
Don’t fancy that I aim ter lose my job 
over this bizness. If you try puttin’ 
another man in my place I’ll make this 
town tew hot ter hold you.” 

“But it’s buckin’ ag’in ther hull Yan- 
kee army, Breck.” 

“Good night, Burris.” 

I was again in my saddle, with the 
bridle reins drawn hard. 

“Hold on, Breck. I’m willin’ ter do 
what I kin; but I’m plum pow’rless. 
You'll ruin me fer nuthin’—that’s what 
you're goin’ ter do, Breck; an’ after all 
me’n Leach has done fer ye. Why kaint 
ye lis’en ter reason ?” 

“T haint been hearin’ any from you,” 
I replied. ‘“Mebby one of us two is a 
fool; but if it is me, you'll find I’m dan- 
gerous just the same. Go ahead an’ 
work out yer plans in yer own way. 
Ther night is still young, an’ I'm givin’ 
you till sunrise to finish the job.” 

“But I tell ye, Breck—Say, don’t go 
yet—Breck—!” 

Sister Sue was cutting dirt down the 
street in a gallop and I never looked back. 
My only trump card had been played. 
I had shown Burris that he was in my 
power, and I was anxious to leave him 
to his own thoughts. Sometimes it pays 
to have the last word in an argument, 
and this struck me as being one of the 
times in question. 

Exhausted from my long ride and the 
weary nights of watching by the Captain’s 
bedside, I felt the need of securing some 
rest. Again on familiar ground, the 
mare was naturally anxious to head to- 
wards her old stable, but I thought it 
safer to seek some place where Burris 
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-would be less likely to find me. It isa 
bad sign for one to grow suspicious of 
their best friends, but in this case I thor- 
oughly understood my danger and 
couldn't afford to be caught napping. 

I selected for my lodging place a little 
hotel in the west end of the town kept 
by an old friend of my father’s, and slept 
soundly till the sun was half-way up in 
the eastern sky. With my life to be 
commenced all over again, it seemed 
necessary that I should start in thor- 
oughly rested. I had forfeited the friend- 
ship of Burris & Leach, lost my job, and 
all for nothing. Even if Wells was re- 
leased I could hardly hope to be thanked 
for my own part in the matter. And as 
for Miss Josie— 

Well, to confess to the truth, I felt that 
I had lost nothing in that quarter. There 
hadn’t been a particle of chance for me 
from the first. And yet, her name was 
the last in my thoughts before I fell asleep; 
I dreamed of her all night long; sleeping 
or waking her face was always present in 
my imagination. Josie Bates. Frank 
Well’s sweetheart. 

I awoke only partially refreshed, 
Stumbling down stairs to get a cup of 
coffee for myself and to see that Sister 
Sue had received proper attention, I found 
the town in an uproar over the escape of 
a prisoner from the Federal authorities. 
This was satisfying news, and I decided 
to rest a few hours longer before return- 
ing to the plantation. Consequently it was 
well along in the following night before 
I again found myself on my own territory. 
The Spottswood family had retired hours 
before and the house was wrapped in 
gloom. I climbed the ladder leading 
to the left and glanced in at the Captain. 
He was sleeping peacefully. A second 
dark figure was recumbent on a blanket 
near the door. I held my light lower 


until the face was plainly revealed—then 
turned and made my way to my own 
apartment. 

I could no longer fear—or hope—that 
my mission had proven a fruitless one; 
for that momentary scrutiny had revealed 
the handsome features of Frank Wells. 
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CHAPTER IX 
In which the Satrap is Deposed. 


The news of Lee’s surrender was 
brought to the plantation by Burris him- 
self. Several weeks had passed since our 
last meeting at his own house in Little 
Rock and I had looked forward to this 
encounter with considerable anxiety; but 
Burris greeted me with all his old pleas- 
antness of manner, complimented me on 
my management of the plantation, praised 
the crops, which were now pretty well 
advanced, and seemed determined to make 
me forget that there had ever been a word 
of difference between us, In his evident 
desire to make me feel at ease, he some- 
how managed to over-do the matter, and 
I grew more suspicious than ever of his 
intentions. Formerly he had been 
accustomed to treat me with the bluff 
straightforwardness that a trusted servant 
has a right to expect from an employer, 
but his present manner was too strongly 
remindful of his attitude towards out- 
siders who were to be bled for the inter- 
ests of the firm, and I didn’t care to be 
placed in that class. 

Judge Spottswood gave him only a 
half-hearted welcome, but Burris was too 
full of the milk of human kindness to 
notice the intended discourtesy. He 
laughed and chatted in a perfect burst of 
happiness, complimented Mrs. Spotts- 
wood on her youthful appearance, petted 
little Lee until even the boy drew away 
from him with suddenly aroused dislike, 
and, to cap all, he even attempted to get 
up a flirtation with Miss Josie, and only 
desisted from his attentions when she 
enquired quietly concerning his wife’s 
health. 

Later in the day we strolled around 
and watched the hands at their work, and 
finally found ourselves at the back fence of 
the plantation and quite out of sight or 
hearing of the nearest group of niggers. 
I had accompanied him with am assump- 
tion of carelessness, feeling positive that 
all this sunshine must in course of time 
be followed by a storm, and quite pre- 
pared to meet the trouble half way when 
the proper time came. I knew that he 
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was armed, but my own revolver lay quite 
handy in my coat pocket and I had no 
fear of his getting the “drop” so long as 
my own eyes were open to his intentions. 

“Yes, Breck,” said he, continuing our 
conversation, “It is a nice piece of prop- 
erty, and I don’t wonder that ther old 
Judge feels a little sore over losin’ it. 
This allus has been ther best plantation 
in ther flat woods, an’ it haint seed its 
best days yet; not by a long shot. 
Times'll boom in ther South now that 
ther War is over, an’ I aim ter work this 
place fer all it’s worth. I'll double its 
value three times over in a year or two, 
but—” 

And then he looked at me and hesi- 
tated. 

“ Well?” 

“ Nuthin’, only I was goin’ ter say that I 
reckoned you wouldn’t be hyar ter see 
it. I’m through with you, Breck. You've 
used me mighty shabby in ther past an’ 
I kaint put any trust in you. I aim ter 
have another overseer out here next 
week.” : 

I had expected this and had felt confi- 
dent that I could force Burris to retain 
me in his service; but his tones were so 
firm, and his eye so steady as it met my 
own, that I knew he was pretty sure of 
his position. 

“This is yer last week, Breck,” he 
continued. ‘The new man’ll be hyar 
Saturday, an’ I'll look ter you ter turn 
things over tew him in shape.” 

“ Anything else?” 

“It might be a good plan fer you ter 
pull out of ther kentry altogether. Mem- 
phis is a good point fer a young fellow 
with plenty of git up erbout him. [I'll 
pay yer passage around on ther boat; 
though you don’t deserve a bit of favor 
from me. I'll dew it, though, fer ther 
sake of ol’ times.” ; 

“Thanks. But I’m not goin’ ter move 
a peg. I like my job all right, an’ I aim 
ter hold it down. Mebby I had a heap 
ruther work fer a better man; but that’s 
my own bizness an’ not yours— so long 
as my work is done tew yer notion. 
You're out of yer head, Burris, if you 
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think I’m goin’ tew listen ter any sucly 
nonsence. I reckon you remember what 
I told ye ther other night, an’ I want you 
ter bear it in mind that I meant business 
then, and I mean it zow.”’ 

“ Anything else?” asked Burris, repeat- 
ing my own query. 

“T reckon I’ve said quite enough. Are 
you willin’ I should show up your record?” 

“Don’t be a fool, Breck. I suppose a 
word from you might ruin me; but you 
haint goin’ ter open yer mouth. Ther 
War haint really over yet, even if Lee has. 
ginin. And if it is, thar haint goin’ ter 
be a universal pardon granted ter ev'ry- 
body. Now, you’ve got yer discharge 
an you've got ter quit ther plantation. 
Talk as much as you like, but remember 
that 1’m goin’ ter talk a little, tew.” 

I looked at him in stupefied bewilder- 
ment. What could he be driving at? 

“Now, thar’s Captain Bates, up at ther 
house. Oh, he’s thar all right is he? 
I wasn’t sure till jest this minnit; but I 
had seen his crutch in ther hall an’ knew 
that it must be him or young Spottswood. 
Much obliged fer that jump you jest 
made, fer it told me all I wanted ter 
know. Now,as I was sayin’, thar’s the 
Captain. I heered that he was paroled 
by ther Yankees, an’ arterwards jined ol’ 
Joe Johnson an’ went ter fightin’ harder 
than ever. “Twould be tew dad-gummed 
bad ter cause a rale nice feller like 
him ter git shot, but thar’ll be plenty of 
time fer even that afore a general peace 
is declared. It’s pretty late in ther day 
for that sort of business, but I reckon I 
could manage it on a pinch. I stand 
toler’ble well with ther Yanks, you know, 
an’ they’re jest itchin’ ter accommodate 
me in these little matters.” 

I slipped my hand into my pocket, but 
his quick eye caught the movement. 

“Don’t dew it, Breck,” said he, in- 
stantly covering my breast with a cocked 
pistol. “I’d hate ter have ther gal see 
you stretched out with a two-inch hole 
in yer manly buzzum. Nice gal, that 


Miss Josie. It’s really a pity that you’re 
so bent on talkin’, when you know it'll 
end in runnin’ her brother up against a 
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file of infantry. I’m ashamed of you, 
Breck; I am, fer a scan’alous fact.” 

I was thoroughly in his power. Burris’ 
blood was up. I knew that he was a dead 
shot and that he had never known the 
meaning of the word mercy. The Lord 
only knows why he waited an instant 
before pulling the trigger; but in that 
single instant something happened that 
put an entirely different face on matters. 
With my hearing strained to catch the 
faintest sound, I detected the slight click- 








Burris was the man threatened; a second, 
revealed, over the rifle barrel, a single 
gleaming orb, framed in, as it were, by 
the furry rim of a ’coonskin cap anda 
bristling growth of iron-grey beard. 

“Lemme try ’m a whack ?” exclaimed 
old man Dexter, as he strode out into 
the open. ‘I haint shootin’ holes in 
feller's hats ter-day. Jes’ lemme git ther 
cha’ge out’n ther ol’ gun so I kin load 
her up fresh. Whar d’ye want me ter 
hit ’im ?” 





‘*Say ther word, partner, an’ watch me lift his brain—-pan.”’ 


click of a gun lock, and a peculiar voice, 
between a whine and a growl, gave utter- 
ance to the following remarkable an- 
nouncement : 

“ Not mor’n thirty feet, an’ a dead rest. 
Couldn’t miss ef I had ter, Say ther 
word, partner, and watch me lift his brain- 
pan.” 

A long, rusty, ugly-looking tube had 
been thrust from the green tangle of a 
neighboring thicket, its silver bead bear- 
ing directly upon the spot where we 
stood. A first glance showed me that 


A half-humorous gleam in the old 
man’s eyes gave the lie to his assumption 
of blood-thirsty impatience; but, never- 
theless, he was evidently in earnest, and 
Burris recognized the fact at a glance. 
The readiness with which he surrendered 
his revolver seemed a trifle remarkable 
to me; but it is barely possible .that his 
own knowledge of Dexter’s character 
was better than mine, and that he saw 
the futility of attempted resistance. 

Now that the tables had been so nicely 
turned upon my enemy and he was 
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completely in my power, I was rather in 
doubt what to do with him; but Dexter 
solved the question without loss of time. 

“Trot, Burris,” said he. “Head 
straight fer ther house, an’ make good 
time. Give ther Kurnel yer arm an’ 
look pleasant—An’ jes’ try ter say one 
word tew them niggers if ye dare!” 

“ Takin’ him afore Judge Spottswood ?” 
I asked. 

The old fellow grinned and shook his 
shaggy locks with sudden vigor. 

“T other day,” said he, “ye ‘lowed ye 
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warnt takin’ orders frum Frank Wells. 
Reckamember ?” 

To be sure I did. What of it? 

“ Nuthin’ much—only I reckon we’re 
both servin’ under ther same Gin’ral in 
this fight.” 

He jerked his thumb in the direction 
of the house, which was now visible at a 
distance. And as my eyes followed the 
gesture, I could faintly distinguish the 
figure of Miss Josie standing on the 
veranda. 

( To be continued.) 


BARTHOLOMEW’S BEAR. 


By CHARLES E. REED. 


UZERE BARTHOLOMEW set- 
tled in Peoria County, Illinois, in 
1837,coming from near Hartford, Conn., 
and was engaged in farming when the 
first news came of the discovery of gold 
in California. The intelligence swept like 
wild-fire across the continent, and many 
of the Illinois frontiersmen left their 
homes to push still farther westward in 
the pursuit of wealth; but Bartholomew 
gave little credence to the first rumors 
of the gold find, for in those days news 
from the outside world was not always 
reliable. Not infrequently emigrants were 
prone to impose upon their friends with 
exaggerated stories of the wonders they 
had discovered, and in consequence, the 
country was full of unrest, and every new 
report was looked upon with doubt until 
it had been thoroughly sifted and its truth 
ascertained. 

But the news of California and its 
wealth of shining dust continued to roll 
in with each succeeding week, and now 
and then a wagon train would pass— 
always going towards the west. In many 
cases the wagon-sheets displayed painted 
legends telling of the rich reward for risk 
and labor awaiting the traveller at the 
end of his wearisome journey. ‘“Con- 


gress wages in California!’’ California 
and gold!” “California or bust!” These 
were some of the mottoes noticed by 
Bartholomew as he watched the long 
trains of wagons approach from the dis- 
tance, pass by, and then slowly vanish, 
And always heading in the same direction. 
Towards the land of the setting sun. 
And, as Bartholomew watched, the 
importance of the movement began to 
dawn upon him. During the winter of 
"49 there was much excitement in his 
own neighborhood. California was the 
only topic which could get a hearing, 
and finally Bartholomew became as en- 
thusiastic as the rest and decided that 
the path to fortune lay open before him, 
During February and March he travelled 
throughout Knox and Peoria Counties, 
spreading the news of “wonderful Cali- 
fornia,” and asking for volunteers to join 
his train, which would start westward, 
without fail, on the fifteenth of the coming 
April. It was “‘ Captain”? Bartholomew 
now, and he made his start on the ap- 
pointed day with fifteen wagons and a 
company of twenty-one men. Near the 
present site of Prairie City, II]. the party 
was joined by a Captain White, with ten 
wagons and fifteen men, and the two 
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companies were consolidated, Bartholo- 
mew being given the command. 

Following the old established trail, 
Salt Lake City was reached without un- 
usual incident by the way. - The principal 
trouble had arisen from the scarcity of 
grass along the trail,the amount of travel 
having been so great that there was little 
grazing for stock remaining within five 
miles of the route on either hand. Two 
weeks were spent in Salt Lake City, 
allowing the cattle to rest, and when the 
train was about ready to move on, Bar- 
tholomew suggested that they should go 
the remainder of the distance by the new 
“Lossen Route,” provided a guide could 
be secured. White and his men were 
opposed to this. They wished to stick 
to the old trail, as it was considered safer; 
but Bartholomew had been so annoyed 
by the scarcity of grass and game that 
he now preferred risking the danger of 
a less travelled route. At last, White 
started with his original party over the 
old trail. Bartholomew waited a few 
days longer, found a Mexican who had 
just returned from California over the 
“Lossen Route,’ and engaged him to 
act in the capacity of pathfinder. On the 
third of November, 1849,the wagon train 
reached Sacramento with every member 
of the party well and in good spirits. 
Captain White had arrived the day be- 
fore, but had lost four men on the way. 
One man had sickened and died, one was 
drowned, and two had been killed by the 
Indians. 

White, being a blacksmith, immediately 
erected a little shop and began plying his 
trade. Nearly all of the others preferred 
gold digging; Bartholomew and one of 
his companions securing a claim together 
and washing out ninety cents worth of 
gold each as the result of their first day’s 
work. This was discouraging to Bar- 
tholomew, and he speedily came to the 
conclusion that digging gold was a slow 
way of accumulating wealth. That even- 
ing he encountered a gentleman who 
owned and managed a stock farm four 
miles north of Sacramento. During the 
conversation which followed, it transpired 
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that a good many cattle had been lost 
during the past year, presumably being 
stolen by Indians. The ranchman was. 
discouraged and in a mood for selling, 
cheaply, and Bartholomew made him a 
proposition which was accepted. But 
the change in ownership brought about 
no change in the conduct of the red 
marauders. The cattle continued to dis- 
appear, and Bartholomew’s ingenuity was 
tasked to devise some plan to prevent 
such heavy losses. 

Some few weeks after the purchase, 
Bartholomew and White were riding over 
the northwest portion of the range, where 
the Sacramento River makes an abrupt 
turn, then swings around again and fol- 
lows the usual direction southward. 
This freak of the stream makes a sort of 
peninsula. 

Across the river, as one rides up the 
point, a great marsh can be seen. As 
Bartholomew and White advanced up 
this point, a great grizzly bear ran across 
their path, swam to the opposite bank, 
and quickly disappeared in the thicket 
beyond. 

The men were amazed at the bear's 
immensity and as they rode towards home 
they planned how he might: be captured 
alive. Bartholomew suggested that 
White make a great iron cage, arranged 
with a dead fall door in the rear; that the 
cage be brought to the peninsula, and set 
and baited for the the monster bear, which 
Bartholomew was now convinced had 
been the cause of the disappearance of 
so many of his cattle. White immedi- 
ately set to.work on the combination cage 
and trap, and in course of two weeks it 
was finished. His compensation for this 
work was to be a half interest in the bear 
if captured. If the bear was not caught, 
he was to receive one hundred dollars in 
payment for the cage. 

One afternoon in March the trap was 
hauled to the peninsula, the wagon wheels. 
were lowered in holes dug for their recep- 
tion, that the trap might be slid to the 
ground and the entrance made easy to 
Mr. Bear if he felt enclined to come in; 
and then a quarter of venison was placed 
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in the front of the cage, and the task was 
completed. A string led from the bait 
to the trip on the door, and a fresh deer- 
skin was dragged across the peninsula 
so that the bear could not fail to strike 
the scent. 

After everything was in readiness the 
teamster and other assistants returned to 
Sacramento, while Bartholomew and 
White climbed a tree standing about one 
hundred yards from the rear of the cage. 
Here they awaited developments. An 
hour passed by, but nothing was seen of 
the bear. White grew impatient and 
declared that he thought it all boy’s play 
and wished he was clear of the whole deal. 
‘The more he thought, the less faith he 
had in the scheme. Finally he said: 

‘Bartholomew, what will you give me 
for my interest in that bear and trap?” 

“Well, what do you want?” ques- 
tioned Bartholomew, who was still san- 
guine that the enterprise would prove a 
success. 

“T'll take a hundred and fifty.” 

“I’ve got you,” replied Bartholomew; 
and the money quickly changed hands. 

“Looks sorter like buyin’ May oats, 
‘don’t it?” asked the purchaser as he 
handed over the cash. White smiled in 
pleased approval. 

“Sh—! What’s that ?” 

Something was crashing its way 
through the bushes beyond the water. 
Then it splashed noisily across; but the 
darkness prevented the watchers from 
seeing beyond the cage. 

“That's him, Bart!” 

“Hush. Here he is on the east shore. 
Keep still—he’s struck the scent.” 

“What will you take for my interest 
back again ?” 

“Keep still, I tell you! Wont sell. In 
ten minutes bear will be above par.” 

The monster bear was lumbering along 
in the direction of the cage, following the 
scent as fast as he could travel. He 
stopped at the rear of the trap and sniffed 
suspiciously; then circled the structure 
two or three times and halted before the 
entrance. The men in the tree could 
just make out his great shaggy bulk in 
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the gloom. A moment of suspense and 
then—bang—the door was down and he 
was Bartholomew’s bear. 

The captive was wild with rage as he 
saw the men approach, and bent the strong 
bars that surrounded him as though they 
were toys. Bartholomew built a fire and 
heated a monkey-wrench, and with this 
he burned the monster whenever he made 
an attempt to gain his liberty. White 
walked around the cage with a firebrand, 
jabbing the bear’s feet and nose whenever 
opportunity presented, and presently 
Bruin grew so sore from this treatment 
that he lay down on the floor and fairly 
screamed. It was cruel treatment, but 
no other method would have answered 
so well. 

Next day the bear was conveyed to 
Sacramento, and four months were spent 
in healing his burns and getting him 
accustomed to a vegetable diet. His 
great size made him a troublesome and 
dangerous animal to handle. At the time 
of the bear’s capture he measured four 
feet and nine and one-half inches in 
height, eight feet and nine inches from 
the point of the nose to the rump, and 
fourteen and one-half inches between the 
eyes, and weighed nineteen hundred and 
eighty-eight pounds. Without doubt, 
‘‘Bartholomew’s bear” was the largest 
grizzly ever captured. 

During the following June, Bruin was 
taken to the coast and placed on boarda 
ship which was bound around “The 
Horn” for New York; but Bartholomew 
decided upon taking a shorter route and 
so disembarked to Towala, Central Amer- 
ica, and crossed the isthumus. This was 
a long and tedius trip. The cage was 
conveyed on wheels, and frequently, in 
crossing the marshes, the water would be 
flowing over its floor. Another sea voy- 
age followed, across the Gulf to New Or- 
leans. From this point Bartholomew 
ascended the Mississippi Rivers to Peo- 
ria, Illinois, and thence, overland, to Elm- 
wood, Illinois, where the family resided. 
Here, Bruin wintered and during the fol- 
lowing season was exhibited throughout 
the East, spending the winter in Boston. 
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The next season Bartholomew accom- 
panied P. T. Barnum, and the bear was 
exhibited in a side tent. In 1855 Bruin 
crossed the Atlantic and was shown in 
a the principal cities of Europe. On his 
return to America he was sold to a Mr. 
Johnson of Vermont for ten thousand dol- 
lars, but the purchaser failed to meet his 
payments and the bear came again into 
the hands of his captor. After that the 
grizzly’s adventures became more varied 
than ever. He was rented for exhibition 
purposes and the parties ran away with 
him and sold him to Barnum. Mean- 
while Captain Bartholomew had died, and 
his son was unable to trace the thieves. 
When Barnum’s museum burned, the bear 


Sing, sing, fair brook! The sky’s deep blue 

Is flashing gold and red for you; 

Thiue icy fetters soon will burst; 

The weary land is all athirst: 

The day begins. Its heart-blood finds 

In you a new-born life—the thrill 

Of hope, of boundless love. The winds 
That long ran riot now are still. 

Sing, as a soul that’s glad with wine, 

A song attuned by joy divine; 

Sing loud the song by angels sung 

Ages agone, when Earth was young! 
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was the first animal removed from the 
doomed building, and shortly after the 
fire he was sold to the city of New York 
and was placed in Central Park, where, 
some six years since, he still resided. He 
was probably the first full-grown grizzly 
ever placed in confinement, and he lived 
to see his species practically extermi- 
nated. Had he been allowed to remain 
in freedom his life would probably have 
been of shorter duration, and he would 
certainly have never accomplished so 
much towards acquainting the public 
with the great size and fierce appearance 
of the true monarch of our American wilds. 
Elmwood, Il. 


THREE SONNETS TO A BROOK. 


By WALTER M. WOLFE. 


Work, work, strong brook! The mighty wheel 
Doth thine untiring impulse feel. 

The panting kine, the weary swain 

In thee new health, fresh vigor gain ; 
While all thy bosom, pearl and blue 
Beneath the gleam of noonday sun, 

Reflects to him each heavenly hue 

As if yon heaven thine heart had won. 
Work, laugh and play. For this thou hast 
Been born to do. When this is past 

Then life is done. Enjoy the hour 

And careless reign in youth and power. 


Rest, rest, sweet brook! Thy course is run. 
Thy ripples, ’neath the setting sun 


Have lost.their cadence, find a grave, 

Unknown, unsung, in ocean’s wave, 

And yet each atom, mute, may rise 

Triumphant to the source of life; 

May paint new splendors in the skies ° 
On some fair dawn with glory rife. 


* Rest, little brook, nor press thy quest, 


Provo, Utah. 





Since He who formed thee knoweth best, 
But mingle with the boundless sea 
Earth’s emblem of eternity. 
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SOMETHING MORE ABOUT RARBITS. 


In the January Sports AFIELD Mr. 
F. D. Green states that rabbits are scarce 
because of their having been drowned 
out. This might account for their scar- 
city to a certain extent, but I don’t think 
it will apply as arule. The summers of 
90 and ’gI were by no means dry; yet, 
in the winter of ’90, rabbits were so plen- 
tiful here that, if a person had been so 
inclined, he might easily have killed with 
a stick, and in a couple of hour’s time, 
more than he could have carried. Rabbits 
were abundant also in the winter of ’92. 

The first six months of ’94 were very 
dry, the rainfall being so light that the 
vegetation become parched for want of 
moisture; but cottontails were scarcer 
the following winter than had been the 
case for several years. A sportsman 
could tramp all day and consider himself 
in big luck if he bagged two or three. 
At present they are a trifle more plentiful, 
and by carefully beating the gulches one 
may bag five or six in a half-day’s tramp. 

Of the rabbit’s natural enemies, there 
are a good many coyotes here, but hawks 
are not numerous and I have seen but 
two weasels in the past three or four years. 
From ’90 to ’92, skunks were unusually 
abundant and the gentle zephyrs were 
continually laden with their sweet per- 
fume. During the last few years, how- 
ever, they have been very rare—so scarce 
indeed that a specimen of Mephitis Ameri- 
cana is now rarely encountered. 
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Several old hunters tell me that the 
rabbits are carried off by a plague every 
seven years; that they are killed by in- 
testinal parasites, and that it is a dispen- 
sation of Nature to prevent them from 
increasing too rapidly. But this expla- 
nation seems to savor too strongly of 
superstition to warrant belief; especially, 
since in some parts of the world rabbits 
are so numerous that they are considered 
a nuisance. J. J. McNamara. 

Cimarron, Colorado. 
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THE COYOTE OR PRAIRIE WOLF. 


From my earliest boyhood I have been 
intimately acquainted with the coyote, or 
prairie wolf, as he was most commonly 
known to the first settlers of the middle 
West. They called him the sneak of the 
prairies, but in some respects the name 
was unjustly applied. He was a sneak 
it is true, but it was from necessity, not 
choice. Who would not cower and hide, 
and always try to keep out of sight, if 
every one’s hand was against him- 

The coyote leads indeed a hard life. 
He is often hungry; still oftener scared; 
and he depends for safety altogether upon 
his speed, cunning and faculty for escap- 
ing observation. 

The range of the coyote is an extended 
one. He is found from the prairies of 
Illinois to the Pacific; from the British 
Possessions to the cactus wastes of North- 
ern Mexico. While not so large as his 


cousin the grey wolf, the coyote makes 
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up for this in point of numbers. And he 
can adapt himself to changed surround- 
ings, and invariably lingers around the 
growing settlements for years after the 
grey wolf has disappeared. Since the 
extermination of the buffalo he has turned 
his attention to smaller game, dines with 
content upon jack-rabbits, cottontails or 
prairie dogs, and is not above feasting 
now and then upon feathered game. His 
stealth and agility enables him to capture 
a great many quail and grouse, and he 
destroys the eggs wherever found. The 
ranchmen and farmers of the prairie re- 
gions are the coyote’s most tireless and 
inveterate enemies, for he keeps them 
busily employed guarding their young 
stock, and their 
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So the chase is kept up until the wearied 
quarry is easily overtaken and pulled 
down. The writer has seen the same 
method employed by coyotes in hunting 
jack-rabbits. 

The voice of the coyote is capable of 
such a marvelous combination of barks, 
yelps, whines and growls, that the howl- 
ing of a single animal will sometimes 
convey to an uninitiated ear the impres- 
sion that a thousand wolves are indulg- 
ing in a free-for-all fight. While other 
species of large game have been swept 
from the western prairies before the 
march of civilization, the coyote abides 
with us still, a familiar feature of the land- 
scape, connecting the yesterday with to- 

day; and despite 





sheep -folds, pig- 
pens and chicken- 
coops. 

Found more fre- 
quently on the prai- 
ries than in moun- 
tainous or wooded 
regions, and gener- 
ally hunting in 
couples, though 
very often encount- 
ered in packs, the 
coyote is remark- 
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his shortcomings, 
we would regret 
his disappearance. 

Photographs of 
the coyote in his 
native surround- 
ings have very in- 
frequently been se- 
cured, but it is 
possible that some 
of the readers may 
be so fortunate as 
to get a shot with 








ably wide awake on 
all occasions and 
his acuteness has 
become proverbial. I have had many 
opportunities of studying their habits 
and peculiarities. 

In my boyhood days I attempted to 
trap them on the prairies of Northern 
Iowa, and I have since encountered them 
in the far Southwest and on the plains 
of Mexico. They are masters of strategy 
and in many cases manage to capture 
antelope and other animals whose speed 
is greater than their own. Their plans 
are laid with judgment and executed 
with decision. In hunting antelope the 
pack will scatter and conceal themselves, 
while a single coyote sets himself the task 
of starting the game, pushing the ante- 
lope to his best speed, and giving place 
to one of his brethren when exhausted. 


THE COYOTE. 


the camera at one 
of these wary ani- 
mals. If so, the 
opportunity should be taken advantage 
of, and the photograph placed where it 
will attract the greatest amount of atten- 
tion—in the pages of the Natural History 
Department of Sports AFIELD. 


CLEMENT L. WEBSTER 
Charles City, Iowa. 
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DurinG the month of February, the 
Field Columbian Museum of Chicago re- 
ceived, from some point in Labrador, a 
consignment of twelve skins of musk 
oxen, and can now lay claim to the largest 
collection of this description in existence. 
In the same shipment there was received 
four polar bear skins, the latter being 
sent from Greenland. 
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THE ANTIQUITY OF THE SWALLOWS. 


Swallows are found throughout every 
division of both hemispheres, and occupy 
every latitude, but they rarely breed and 
are far from numerous in the polar re- 
gions. They have been observed as far 
back as the time of Anacreon, the Greek 
poet, five hundred years before the Christ- 
ian era, for in his thirty-third ode he men- 
tions them as follows: 

“Lovely swallow, once a year, 
Pleased, you pay your visit here; 
When our clime the sun-beams gild, 
Here your airy nest you build; 
And, when bright days cease to smile 
Fly to Memphis, or the Nile.” 

A son of the Greek comedian Aristo- 
phanes, who was born about 400 B. C., 
and who was also a devotee of the muses, 
thus sings of them. 

“Tf in prating from morn till night, 
A sign of our wisdom it be; 


The swallows are wiser by right, 
For they prattle much faster than we.” 


The Greeks had a proverb advising 
men not to harbor swallows as they were 
babblers, So, in the fable, where the 
swallows boasted to the swans of their 
twittering constantly for the benefit of 
the public, they were answered that it 
was better to sing little and well to a 
chosen few than much and badly to all. 

The authors of more recent years have 
also done homage to the swallows. 
Chaucer thus writes: 

“The swallow, morder of bees smale 
That make honey of flowers fresh of hewe.”’ 
Spencer says: 
“When swallow peeps out of her nest 
The cloudy welkin cleareth.”’ 

In Gay’s Pastoral we find the same 

thought expressed: 


“When swallows fleet soar high and sport in air, 
He told us that the welkin would be clear.” 


Madam Guyon found in the swallow, 
as in all things, spiritual consolation. 


“TI am fond of the swallow; I learn from his flight, 
Had I skill to improve it, a lesson of love; 
How seldom on earth do we see her alight— 
She dwells in the skies, she is ever above.” 
In Longfellow’s Birds of Passage may 
_be found the pretty legend of the Emperor 
Charles of Spain and the swallow who 
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built her mud palace upon the roof of 
his tent. After the beleaguered town 
had surrendered to the great commander, 
and the victorious army moved to other 
quarters, his tent still remained unmo- 
lested : 
“So it stood there alone, 
Loosely flapping, torn and tattered, 
Till the brood was fledged and flown, 
Singing o’er those walls of stone 
Which the cannon-shot had shattered.” 

And so we trace back through over 
two thousand years, and find that then, 
as now, the swallow was a migrant and 
a herald of spring. S. R. INGERSOL. 

Ballston Spa, N. Y. 

tie 


Not a Fish Story. 


Aristotle was born in the first year of 
the ninety-ninth Olympiad, about 384 
B.C. He was the first of known writers 
on the subject of natural history. In 
Aristotle’s History of Animals, Book VI, 
Chap. 37, we read: “The propogation of 
mice in comparison with that of other 
animals, is very remarkable both for the 
quickness and profuseness. A pregnant 
female was shut up in a chest of grain: 
in a short time a hundred and twenty 
individuals were counted.” 

Next! 








Ir is estimated that in one year the 
sportsmen from Maine to New Jersey 
kill 1,879,648,762,591,867 birds, mostly 
waders. 

SPORTSMEN who wish to preserve a 
head or pelt will find the free use of salt 
about as sure a way as any to keep them 
in good order. 

on a a 

A bird that is becoming more scarce 
each year is the ivory-billed woodpecker, 
the largest of the woodpecker family. 
Once common in all South Atlantic and 
Gulf States, this bird is now rarely en- 
countered, and very few mounted speci- 
mens can be found in the museums. 
Skins of the ivory-billed woodpecker are 
in demand at a price which must prove 
tempting to collectors, and the total ex- 
tinction of the species is now but a mat- 
ter of time. 
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NATURAL 
A TWO-HEADED SNAKE. 


To most people the Ophidia are sur- 
rounded with mystery and horror, and 
this is little to be wondered at, for there 
is hardly anything which is more repellent 
than a snake. A writer in the Sccentific 
American states that the species of this 
order number nearly one thousand, and 
all possess remarkable similarities; but 
the example which we show is a remark- 
able curiosity and is a true freak of Nature. 
It is said to be a hognosed snake (/etero- 
don simus) and has two heads, each per- 
fect in itself, and apparently each head is 
endowed with separate will power. It 
came from Central America and is in the 
possession of Mr. 
E. C. Fischer, of 
New York City. 
It is a young 
snake, being only 
four months old; 
it is not quite a 
foot long, but it is 
said that this va- 
riety of snake fre- 
quently attains a 
length of several 
feet when mature. 
It is of a brownish 
green color,which 
seems to change = 
somewhat at 
times. The eyes 
are particularly 
bright and the snake seems to be endowed 
with considerable intelligence, as it ap- 
pears to know Mr. Fischer, and will come 
over to the side of the box nearest him 
and the little tongues are protruded as a 
token of joy. The curious little creature 
is very lively for a snake kept in captivity, 
and is preserved in a glass box. The 
photographer spent three hours in trying 
to photograph it. The snake likes to lie 
in the sun, but turns its head away from 
the light. It was laid on flannel on a 
table in a good light and the camera was 
pointed at it. The little animal wriggled 
away. The table was turned around with 
the same result, and at last an instanta- 
neous photograph was taken. 
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Both of the heads eat at once, the diet 
being milk, raw meat, and blood. It is 
found wise to feed both heads at the 
same time, for, strange to say, the two 
heads appear jealous of each other and 
sometimes fight. At other times the 
heads play together. The snake has 
great strength for its size and twists a 


stick around and canbe readily raised by it. 
~~ -— 


AN OREGON ELK FARM. 





E. E. Chamberlain, a resident of Uma- 
tilla County, Oregon, is going into the 
novel business of raising elk to take the 
place of horses. Living in a section of 
country where these animals abound, and 





A CURIOUS FREAK OF NATURE. 


where their surroundings in captivity will 
be the same to which they have been 
accustomed, the elk will Jive and thrive 
in an enclosed park and their. nature ad- 
mits of their easy domestication. Their 
capture when there is a heavy snowfall 1s 
not a difficult matter. Only the yearlings 
will be taken, and they will be handled 
and trained like so many young colts 
until they will bear harness and work 
quietly to vehicles of all descriptions. 
The originator of this enterprise states 
that inducements offered him from the 
East render it certain that the investment 
will prove a paying one. A well-broken 
team of cow elk will sell for $500, and the 
demand for them will exceed the supply, 

















GAME IN COLORADO. 





A pamphlet upon the resources of 
Colorado, printed in London, England, in 
1872, has this to say about hunting and 
fishing in Colorado in that year: 

“Offering an attraction to large num- 
bers of tourists, game everywhere abounds 
in Colorado. On the plains,. antelope, 
deer and buffalo; in the foothills and 
parks, deer, bear and elk, and at timber 
line and above, mountain sheep. The 
fishing also is excellent, the streams and 
lakes being well filled, particularly with 
speckled trout, a fish whose delicacy of 
flavor has no superior. 

“Among the localities supposed to 
offer the best facilities for hunting are the 
tributary heads of the Republican and 
Arkansas Rivers for buffalo; the south 
side of Cherry Creek Divide for antelope; 
the pifion bluffs between Colorado City 
and Canon City, neighborhood of Turkey 
Creek, and the tributary gulches of the 
Snake and Blue Rivers for bear; Current 
Creek, the South Park, and Elk Creek 
for elk; the timber line of McCullough 
and neighboring mountains for mountain 
sheep, and Estes and the score of smaller 
parks lying close up towards Long’s 
Peak for deer. But it may fairly be 
taken for granted that while certain 
places have been more visited than 
othes, and hence have been given the 





preference by the hunter, there is no 
part of Colorado but has its game, with 
hundreds of places that, as favorite re- 
sorts for deer, elk and bear, are unsur- 
passed by any locality above named. 

“The favorite resorts for fishing are the 
“Three Boulders,” the Platte River above 
its cafion, and the Twin, Green, Grand, 
and Chicago lakes—the denizens of the 
latter of these reservoirs being frequently 
seen swimming in the clear depths of 
their home. On the Middle Boulder 
and the first named of these lakes, trout- 
ing is always good, of which circum- 
stance both tourist and residents from 
all parts of the territory annually take 
advantage.” 

It is interesting to recall this picture 
of game in Colorado twenty-five years 
ago and compare it with conditions at 
present existing. It is to attempt to 
preserve what is left of this former profu- 
sion that the true sportsmen of Colorado 
are laboring. The article on game pre- 
servation in the November Sports 
AFIELD appears to have aroused interest, 
as the matter was republished in the Den- 
ver Zimes. Meetings have been held and 
a bill framed which will be laid before the 
members of the Legislature. What 
amendments it may receive it is im- 
possible to conjecture; but its friends will 
labor to preserve its essential features. 

Denver, Colorado. ARAPAHOE. 
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A NEW BRUNSWICK CARIBOU. 


Enclosed find renewal of subscription 
for 1897. I have been a regular reader 
of the magazine since its first issue, and 
find that it continues growing brighter 
and better. May the success that you 
well deserve be yours. 

I took a hunting trip to Northern New 
Brunswick last fall, after caribou, and 
succeeded in killing two fine bulls whose 
heads will soon be added to my collec- 
tion. I send a photograph of one of 
them. It was the first one that I killed 
and was secured on the head- 
waters of the Miramichi Riv- 
er. The other bull was con- 
siderably larger, but my 
photograph of him proved 
too dim for reproduction, 
being taken in a poor light 
and while the rain was falling. 

I am planning for next 
season a trip to Alaska after 
moose, bear and mountain 
sheep; Can ycu or any of 
the readers of Sports AFIELD 
give me any pointers as to 
the best locality to visit in 
search of the game men- 
tioned ? It will greatly facili- 
tate matters to be enabled to 
plan the itinerary of my trip 
before starting, and informa- 
tion of the description asked 
will be gladly received. If 
furnished through the columns of your 
magazine, it may serve for the enlighten- 
ment of others as well. 

Dai. DEWEESE. 

Canon City, Colorado. 

Tue Governors of Maine and New 
York, in their annual messages, agree as 
to the necessity of protection for our for- 
ests and their game. The fact that State 
executives are commencing to recognize 
the necessity of such legislation would 
seem to argue that protective measures 
are well worthy of support, and that all 
sportsmen should join in bringing about 
their adoption. 
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AN EVEN DOZEN. 





‘*Good luck to you, boys,” said Con- 
ductor Dowdell as the last bundle of our 
hunting outfit was handed from the ca- 
boose; and then the freight train drew 
slowly away and we were left, standing 
in the midst of our belongings, at Purtle’s 
Spur, forty-five miles west of Missoula, 
Montana. 

Our little party was composed of the 
following persons: Joseph S. Booth, a 
veteran hunter; A. B. Ferguson, a young 
and most enthusiastic sportsman; A. R. 
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Litson, and the writer. The last men- 
tioned personage had been in the woods 
once or twice before, but Mr. Litson, 
though built of the proper material, could 
boast of no previous experierice as a deer 
hunter. The exact time of our arrival 
at Purtle’s Spur, was ten o’clock a. m. on 
the twenty-fifth of November, ’93. We 
had met the day before at my home in 
Missoula and agreed to take the first 
train in the morning; but there are social 
visits to be paid on Thanksgivings Day, 
and 2:30 a.m. is a late hour for retiring 
—little wonder, indeed, that we found it 
rather “ rocky” work getting into fighting 
trim in time to catch the six o'clock 
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freight the same morning. And after 
all, when we reached the depot on time, 
the train was three hours late and we 
had leisure to regret the long rest of 
which we had been so fraudulently 
deprived. 

We found Purtle’s Spur located some 
two miles farther from the Missoula River 
than either of us had previously supposed. 
We had expected to find it quite near 
Fish Creek, along which stream we pro- 
posed to hunt. We were somewhat 
disappointed as we noted our location— 
especially as we believed the chance for 
hunting best on the farther side of the 
river, and the nearest crossing place was 
three miles away. However, as the train 
had gone, we were compelled to make 
the best of matters as we found them. 
The “spur” led to an old deserted saw 
mill a few hundred feet away, and we at 
once commenced an inspection of the 
surrounding shanties to learn which 
would afford us the most comfortable 
quarters. We found one which, with a 
little preliminary sweeping and patching, 
promised to make quite a handy camp; 
hastily carried our outfit inside, ate a 
lunch and filled our pockets with eat- 
ables, and then, at barely eleven o'clock, 
were in readiness for the hunt. 

“Ferg,” Joe and myself carried .4o-82 
Winchesters; Litson hada .45-—70 Marlin 
—all repeaters. Three of the guns had 
already seen service, but mine was a new 
arm—a fancy sporting rifle which, al- 
though I had carried it on several one- 
day occasions, had never been fired, ex- 
cept in testing the sights at a target. 
Naturally, I was very desirous of “ initiat- 
ing” it with all due haste. 

Rolling ground, covered with heavy 
timber, lay between the river and an 
exceedingly rocky and precipitous ridge, 
on either side of which flowed Sheep and 
Fish Creeks, which emptied into the river 
about seven miles apart. We were 
camped almost opposite the highest point 
of the ridge, and while eating our lunch 
we planned our afternoon’s hunt as fol- 
lows: Joe was to ascend the river to- 
wards Sheep Creek and work up on the 
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highest point of the ridge, while Fergu- 
son was to travel in the same direction, 
but not so far, and try to climb the face 
of the mountain. Litson was to go 
further down with the same intention, 
and I proposed reaching the foot of the 
ridge near Fish Creek and following it 
back to the summit. Our principal object 
was to locate the game that afternoon so 
we would know where to hunt the next 
day. 

We separated, and in about an hour I 
found myself climbing an ascent fully as 
steep as I cared to find. One third of 
the distance to the summit I struck the 
first snow and shortly after ran upon the 
track of a buck, not very fresh but evi- 
dently made that morning. Then, to my 
dismay, I discovered the trail of an Indian 
and the hoofprints of a horse, far enough 
separated to show that the animal cer- 
tainly had a rider and that there were 
two Indians instead of one, both going 
in the direction I had chosen. This was 
discouraging, but I could only go on or 
give up finding game altogether. Ina 
short time I discovered the horse stand- 
ing tied to a tree, and immediately after- 
wards heard three shots fired on the 
mountain side a little lower down. I 
credited the Indians with them and was 
congratulating myself on having passed 
them by, when I again found the track 
of the one on foot and followed it along 
up the ridge. The first three shots were 
followed by two more. It seemed that 
the owner of the horse was having all the 
fun; but, as I was begrudging him his 
good fortune, he came riding alongside. 
According to his story the footman had 
killed one deer that day, but neither of 
the Indians had fired the shots just heard. 
I had no idea that either of my com- 
panions could have reached that vicinity, 
but it afterwards transpired that the 
shooting was done by Ferguson. 

At the crest of the ridge the Indians 
left me, taking down a spur to the left. 
The snow on the summit was about six 
inches in depth, and I was nearly worn 
out. So I rested a few minutes, ate a 
part of my lunch, and started down the 
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second spur from the one I had climbed. 
I found an abundance of fresh deer sign 
but the animals themselves seemed re- 
markably scarce. Still, 1 was momen- 
tarily expecting to get a shot, when, to 
my disgust, I ran across moccasin tracks 
once more. It was then three o’clock; 
darkness would come at five, and I had 
no time to seek another ridge. My only 
course was to keep on, but I felt hopeless 
of finding game. 

Suddenly a black-tail doe jumped out 
ofa clump of bushes a hundred yards 
below, but, as I threw my rifle forward, I 
caught sight of an object that drew my 
attention from the deer first seen. A 
movement in the bushes revealed a mag- 
nificent set of antlers, worn by as fine a 
buck as ever stopped a bullet. Antlers 
were at apremium. Forgetting the doe, 
I stepped to a tree and raised my rifle, 
just as the buck was breaking from a 
trot into a walk. After the shot, and not 
waiting to note its result, of which I felt 
pretty certain, I turned to see what had 
become of the doe. She was standing, 

some one hundred and fifty yards away, 
but was off at full speed before I coul 
bring the sights to bear upon her. She 
was fully two hundred yards distant when 
I shot, but I could tell that the bullet 
had reached the target. Running quickly 
to where I had last seen the buck, I found 
his blood-stained trail, followed it through 
a clump of bushes, and came upon him 
all doubled up ina heap. There was a 
sprinkle of blood along the trail of the 
doe, and after pursuing it for a distance 
I came upon a break in the track—a strip 
as wide as a wagon road, cleared of snow, 
and continuing for three or four hundred 
feet to the bottom of the gulch, where 
the doe lay dead. I dressed her as 
quickly as possible, returned to the buck 
and attended to him in his turn, after- 
wards sliding him down into the gulch 
about a quarter of a mile below where 
the other deer lay. 

And then I commenced making lively 
strides towards camp, as well I might, for 
I had eight long miles to go and the first 
five was down a gulch and over a moun- 
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Ig 
tain, both of which were perfectly strange 


to me. Darkness was already at hand. 
The first mile was a “terror.” The bot- 
tom of the gulch was covered with rocks 
and fallen trees. In one place, for a dis- 
tance of 150 yards, a wind-fall or snow- 
slide had packed it with a tangle of logs 
twenty feet high. I crossed this obstruc- 
tion after a great deal of trouble, and then 
the travelling grew better. Finally I sur- 
mounted the dreaded ridge and could see 
a light at the saw mill, situated on the 
railroad and about three miles from our 
camp. I fancied I could cut off about a 
mile of the distance by climbing directly 
down the face of the ridge, and attempted 
this, although it was now pitch dark As 
a result, I soon assumed a gait which 
might be described as a combination of 
a slip, slide and tumble, but managed to 
reach the botton of the slope with whole 
bones. 

The three miles of railroad track was 
the most tiresome of the entire day’s 
travel. As I was nearing camp I heard 
the boys firing shots to lead me in the 
right direction, but I thought it unneces- 
sary to reply. They had built a large 
fire in front of the cabin and had arranged 
an old door as a wind-break, and I walked 
up under cover of this and was in camp 
before they discovered me. A quarter 
of venison was hanging at the side of the 
house and I knew that a well cooked 
supper was awaiting me. You should 
have witnessed the welcome I received! 
The “ prodigal son” was nowhere in com- 
parison, and verily, the “ fatted calf” was 
not “in it” as compared with the venison 
stew which I was speedily discussing. 

The adventures of the day were dis- 
cussed as we cleaned our rifles and dried 
our footwear. Litson had returned early 
to camp disgusted with hard climbing 
and a failure to see game. Joe had as- 
cended the ridge, followed a “moose” track 
for some distance but had found no game, 
and had returned along the foot of the 
mountain just in time to meet Ferguson 
coming out of a steep gulch with the 
hindquarters of a deer on his shoulders. 
“Ferg” had struck game from the “turn 
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loose.” 
shortly after entering the gulch, but had 


He had found one or two deer 


failed to get a shot. Farther on he dis- 
covered an immense buck, not forty yards 
away, standing, and looking directly away 
from him. He should have shot on the 
instant, but decided to wait until the deer 
should turn and give hima side shot. A 
minute passed, and then, with one bound, 
the animal was out of sight and “ Ferg” 
was left lamenting his brilliant idea. But, 
nothing daunted, the hunter pursued his 
way and soon jumped a doe, firing three 
shots at her as she ran away, but without 
success. It was hard luck, but he was 
having lots of fun, anyway, and felt en- 
couraged to push on up the mountain. 
At last, when near the summit, he saw a 
deer run up the opposite side of a ravine 
and stop under atree. The distance was 
fully two hundred yards and only the 
head and neck of the game was in sight. 
Taking a rest against a tree, he drew a 
careful bead and fired, but the deer paid 
not the slightest attention to the shot. 
Ferg confessed that he hardly knew what 
to make of this indifference. If he had 
not seen the “d—d thing” run up there 
and stop, he would have felt convinced 
that he had shot a stump. But it was 
plainly a deer; so he tried it again, and 
this time the doe dropped in her tracks. 
In his haste to reach his game Ferg 
failed to mark the spot properly, tramped 
up and down and around over the hill- 
side for an hour, and then finally was 
compelled to go back to the firing point 
and start again before the deer was found. 

When his trouble was all at an end, he 
found himself tired enough to return to 
camp and decided he had killed all the 
deer he wanted for that day. With half 
of the doe across his shoulders he started 
down the gulch, and at its mouth had the 
good fortune to meet Joe who relieved 
him of his burden. He always insisted 
that this piece of good luck saved his life, 
and that he could not have survived the 
continued exertion required to get that 
load of venison safely into camp. But I 
have always doubted this assertion; for 
when I reached the cabin Ferg was 
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bravely attacking the venison stew with- 
out any apparent fear of possible over- 
exertion; and he stayed in the game as 
long as the rest of us without appearing 
fatigued to any noticeable extent. 

The following day Litson and myself 
decided to try Ferg’s gulch; the latter 
accompanying Joe on a trip across the 
river. Following his direction we found 
two gulches instead of one, and accord- 
ingly separated, agreeing to meet at the 
crest of the ridge. Reaching that point 
after an hour’s hard climbing, and with- 
out seeing any game, I waited for Litson, 
and after a while concluded that he had 
grown tired and returned to camp. I 
then started towards the scene of my 
yesterday’s hunt, but soon heard Litson 
signalling that he had reached the sum- 
mit. I answered and he joined me, 
thoroughly tired out. We then pro- 
ceeded to the gulch where my buck lay, 
and managed to drag the doe to the same 
place, but it was very hard work. 

Turning towards camp, it was already 
growing dusk when a deer was suddenly 
seen, some two hundred yards away. I 
fired at once, and at the report six more 
of them sprang into sight and dashed 
across a ridge, followed by a storm of 
lead. For a moment they were out of 
sight, but again appeared as they crossed 
a guich and ascended the slope beyond. 
Our rifles were singing merrily in concert, 
though we were shooting fully 350 yards. 
When the fun commenced there were 
five cartridges in Litson’s rifle and seven 
in mine. As I was on the point of firing 
the last of them, one of the deer gave 
me a standing shot and fell dead—sliding 
and rolling almost half way to where we 
stood. Going forward to investigate, we 
found another deer lying in the snow 
with a broken back. It was evidently 
Litson’s deer ; the first he had ever killed. 
Although it was now nearly too dark for 
trailing, we followed on after the others 
and soon had the good luck to find one 
lying, quite dead, with its feet in the air. 
We now had three deer out of the 
“bunch,” two of them struck with two 
balls each, and another had evidently got 
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out of the game with a broken leg. 

Joe and Ferg failed to make an appear- 
ance that night. The next morning we 
walked to the ferry in a vain hope of 
meeting them returning, and afterwards 
took a little turn in the mountains with- 
out finding game. The boys were still 
absent when we returned, but a little after 
dark they made their appearance. They 
had been caught the day before in a heavy 
snow squall, lost their way, and stumbled 
into a good game country; Ferg killing 
two deer, and Joe, three. Failing to find 
their way out of the mountains, they had 
camped in a gulch, and the next morning 
had jumped and killed a big white-tail 
buck, after emptying their repeaters two 
or three times in the attempt. The liver 
of this deer made them a meal, and they 
then pressed on, finally reaching a ranch 
about fifteen miles below the ferry. Aided 
by the ranchman they returned and 
brought their last deer to the river oppo- 
site camp; then sought the ferry and 
crossed. , 

Next day was to be devoted to bring- 
ing inthe game. We first attempted to 
bring the deer from across the river. We 
built a small, square raft of logs, and Joe 
volunteered to essay the passage. A lot 
of wire was at hand, and Joe decided to 
fasten one end of the raft and stretch it 
across the river as he went, thinking it 
might aid him in returning, or at least in 
preventing the raft from becoming un- 
manageable. In mid-stream the wire 
caught on a submerged rock and the 
raft was firmly anchored. We called to 
Joe to cut the rope connecting the wire 
with the raft, and when this was done 
the raft swung around and towards the 
rapids below. For a moment it looked 
as though our friend was lost; but luck 
favored, and he was soon safely landed 
on our own side of the river. 

We had lost a half-day without ac- 
complishing anything. Next, carrying 
our baggage to the railroad track and 
leaving Litson to flag the first train and 
have the things taken to the ferry, we 
separated, secured horses, and by dark 
had Joe’s last buck and the three deer 
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killed by Litson and myself safely at 
Ross’ Mill, near the river. Shortly afier- 
wards the train passed, but Litson did 
not come. The train had not stopped 
for him. We secured supper and Joe 
returned to join Litson, while Ferg and 
myself prepared for an early start next 
morning, after the deer I had killed the 
first day. We brought them in with 
a great deal of difficulty, but reached the 
railroad too late to take the train upon 
which Joe and Litson returned to town, 
and were compelled to wait over until 
the next day. 

We reached Missoula with six deer; 
the five killed beyond the river by Joe 
and Ferg were carried out by the ranch- 
man previously mentioned, and these, © 
with the one which supplied our camp 
with meat, brought the total up to “An 
Even Dozen.” WILL CAve. 

Missoula, Montana. 
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CURES FOR CAMP INJURIES. 





(Continued from February Issue.) 
Frost—BitEs.—Rub the parts frozen 
by the hand, or apply snow. Then apply 
vaseline or gun oil. Where a large part 
of the body is frozen, the person dies if 
brought into a warm room. Arms and 
legs break easily when frozen. Restore 
the circulation by rubbing with snow or 
a cold, wet cloth, and gradually bring 
the sufferer into a warmer atmosphere. 
Breathing should be restored as in cases 
of drowning. Cold coffee with a very 
little whiskey should be taken. If the 
frozen parts lose their sensibility, blister, 
or swell much, mortification may set in, 
and the sufferer should then be placed in 
a hospital where he can have proper 
attention. 

Poison Ivy.—Inflamation of the skin 
resulting from contact with poison oak 
or other poisonous vines, is best treated 
with oil of sassafras, one and one-half 
ounces, and a half-ounce of boroglyceride. 
Mix the two, and: paint over the parts 
inflamed every five or six hours. If the 
above cannot be secured, bandage on 
slices of moistened bread sprinkled with 
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soda on the side next the skin. Keep 
moistened by occasionally letting water 
drip over the bread, and change once or 
twice a day. 

HEMORRHAGE, OR BLEEDING.—If from 
a wound, place a thick pad over wound 
and bandage tightly. If the wound can- 
not be closed, and red blood comes fast, 
push a long strip of clean cloth to the 
bottom of the wound and pack full to 
the surface of the skin; lay a pad over 
all and bandage tightly. Then see a 
surgeon as soon as possible. If from a 
bullet wound, pack and bandage; or stop 
the bleeding for several hours with thumb 
or finger, and then pad or bandage. See 
a surgeon afterwards if necessary. Bleed- 
ing from the nose can be stopped by 
pinching the nostrils a few minutes until 
a clot is formed. This should not be 
disturbed for several hours. Or apply 
cold to the nose and to the back of the 
neck and head. 

SprAINS.—Nothing better than a long 
hot-water bath for the parts. The hotter 
the water the better. If no pail or deep 
dish can be secured, use hot-water cloths 
for hours. Bandage the parts afterwards, 
and keep them a little higher than the 
head. Lay up for a day or two, or longer, 
and keep off the feet if the ankle is 
sprained. Bathe in whiskey and water, 
laudanum and water, or whiskey and 
laudanum. 

SNAKE Bires.—Suck out the poison 
with the mouth. If the bite is on the 
hand or leg, tie a cord or handkerchief 
loosely about the wound, slip a short 
stick underneath and twist sufficiently to 
shut off the circulation. Then apply the 
bread and soda poultice recommended 
above, and stimulate with brandy, whiskey 
or coffee. 

Wounbs.—A gun-shot or any other, 
must not be touched with dirty hands or 
fingers. Blood poisoning is often the 
result. Dirt, bits of cloth, sand, earth, 
rust, or any other foreign substance, must 
be washed out with clear water. If the 
water has previously been boiled, so much 
the better. Pad with a clean cloth and 
bandage. 
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' Transport.—A hunter with lower ex- 
tremities injured may walk with an im- 
provised crutch of gun, board or stick, or 
crawl on his hands and knees. If carried 
on the back of another person, he should 
place his arms around his assistant’s neck. 
When two assistants can be brought into 
use, make a stretcher of two strong coats, 
with their sleeves turned, and two guns 
or strong sticks. Tie the tails of the 
coats together, or pin them together with 
stout sticks, weaving some branches 
across the poles through the sleeves of 
the coat. An Indian sledge can be used, 
as two men can easily draw the full 
weight of a third; or a hammock or quilt 
can be tied to one or two stout poles and 
carried on the shoulders. 

Dr. J. W. Fow er. 
Dubuuue, Towa. 
— ™ 
An Unsolved Mystery. 


On the twelfth day of February, 1890, 
aman named Hermann Radke bought 
a railroad ticket from Chicago to the 
Pacific Coast, and checked his trunk as 
far as Council Bluffs, receiving claim 
check number 17,201. The trunk 
reached its destination in due time, and 
lay there unclaimed until May 19, 1891, 
when it was brought to Chicago and sold 
at public auction for $2.50. Hermann 
Radke was never heard of again; but in 
the spring of 1893 the claim check given 
him was returned from the San Francisco 
office with a tag attached on which was 
written : 

“Found after thawing of snow on a 
glacier, Dec. 5, 1892, on top of Coal 
Bluff, 69 degrees 30 minutes north lati- 
tude, Alaska, near P. S. W. Co. Station. 
Found by a sailor on U.S.Steamer Bear.” 

Here is a chance for the skill and 
enterprise of some amateur detective. 
Where is Hermann Radke? How did 
check number 17,201 chance to reach 
that frozen bluff in the midst of our 
Alaskan wilds ? 

~— 

THE Missouri Legislature has appro- 
priated $1,800 for the purpose of erecting 
amonument at the grave of Daniel Boone. 
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HUNTING VS. FIELD TRIAL DOGS. 


So much has been said for and against 
present methods of training dogs for 
competition in field trials that it is doubt- 
ful whether the tired public will consent 
to pursue the subject further; but, to one 
person at least, it would seem that no 
good and much harm can come of drop- 
ping the discussion prematurely. No 
matter by whom originated, field trials, 
as now conducted, are kept up in the 
interest of professional breeders, and 
merely for the purpose of attracting the 
attention of the purchasing public to the 
produce of their kennels. Consequently 
it would seem proper to conduct the trials 
in such a way that the best qualities of 
the dogs taking part in them should be 
shown; but the kennel owners do not 
care to take this trouble. They are not 
content to train dogs according to the 
ideas of individual sportsmen. Instead, 
they claim the privilege of instructing the 
sportsmen themselves as to the require- 
ments of a good field dog,and their chosen 
standard of canine excellence has gradu- 
ally deteriorated until the thoroughly 
broken (?) field trial dog of to-day can 
lay claim to but little training of practical 
value. 

From the breeders’ point of view a 
good dog is one that can boast of a gilt- 


The Dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. 





He is the only one that regards 


ion and foll him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a nat- 





edged pedigree, tracing back to the same 
great-great-grandsire through a_half- 
dozen different channels. Too close in- 
breeding is always fatal to the offspring 
in such minor matters as constitution, 
vigor and intelligence, but the paramount 
consideration of a perfect pedigree out- 
weighs all this, Given the structural 
points of some noted bench show winner, 
a name denoting descent from canine 
notabilities of the past and a certified 
pedigree from some old established ken- 
nel—what more could a sportsman ask 
in return for his money than such a truly 
admirable pointer or setter. Nothing, 
certainly. And if the aforesaid sports- 
man wishes to enter his new acquisition 
in some field trial, he can do so with few 
misgivings. The dog may be lacking in 
natural qualifications and training, but 
what of that? He is brought into com- 
petition with a field of other, dogs simi- 
larly handicapped, and his chance of win- 
ning is quite as good as theirs. Chance 
and not ability decides such contests © 
nowadays. If a dog happens to run 
over a bird and flushes it, he is a “great 
finder” but, unfortunately, the bjrd “rose 
wild.” If he manages to make any sort 
of a point, it is invariably a “ brilliant” one. 
If the dog is too lazy, or constitutionally 
unable, to work very far ahead of the gun, 
he is said to “cover his ground closely 
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and with great judgement.” If he runs 
wild and takes a short excursion into the 
adjoining county, reporters and judges 
go into ecstacies over his ‘‘ energy, dash, 
and ranging abilities.” No matter how 
he conducts himself he is a “darling” — 
only he mustn't retrieve. Oh,no! Don't 
let a dog fetch you a winged or dead bird. 
Shoot him if he attempts it. Retrieving 
is bad for a doggy. It learns him to 
potter and carry his head low, when, by 
rights, he should be galloping across 
country with his nose in the air, inhaling 
the healthful atmosphere of the open fields 
and searching the distant tree-tops for 
woodpeckers and flying squirrels. 

Now I trust an old-time contributor 
may be allowed the privilege of asking 
one question: Where will this infernal 
field trial foolishness eventually lead us ? 
Matters have already gone so far that 
our kennels are nothing more than ama- 
teur hospitals for the care of worthless 
canines suffering from hereditary debili- 
tation. They have gone so far that the 
average field dog of to-day only hunts 
when he pleases, rarely retrieves and is 
perpetually more trouble than assistance 
to his master. They have gone so far 
that our pointers and setters are now 
considered more in the light of yard and 
house ornaments than as practical assis- 
tants in actual hunting—and the end is 
not yet in sight. Sportsmen will shortly 
be compelled to organize for self defence; 
but what can they do to make matters 
better. Practically nothing, unless they 
raise a fund for the purchase of all the 
“fine as silk’’ stock in existence, rent the 
lethal chamber of some city dog pound 
and proceed to work it to its fullest ca- 
pacity for an indefinite period: Is the 
plan a feasible one? Well, hardly. But, 
all the same, something “has to be did” 
to counterpoise the growing power of 
this canine aristocracy. We must do or 
be “did.” And it is more than likely that 
the average sportsmen will be content to 
accept the latter alternative, in spite of all 
self interest and common sense. 

Laramie, Wyoming. 

U. KercHem. 


TO MY DOG. 


Four footed friend, whose friendship lives 
Through every ill misfortune brings; 
Thy simple look of feeling gives 
Me strength to better bear the stings. 


No hope of gain holds thee to me— 
The true companion that thou art; 
No subtle scheme, advanced to be, 
Is in the thought of thy plain heart. 


Cortent to linger by my side, 
However things may come or go; 
What e’er adversities betide, 
Thy friendship is a fact I know. 


To share my crust were sweet to thee 
As at the feet of kings to lie, 

By royal lords caressed to be— 
I read it in thy beaming eye. 


Wert thou a man by Nature’s will, 
Our friendship’s union might decay 
Through int’rests which our lives might fill ; 
But thy love grows each fleeting day. 


Walhalla, S. C. CHARLES SLOAN REID. 
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SHEEP HERDING EXTRAORDINARY. 


A bunchgrass shepherd dog of East- 
ern Oregon is the hero of this tale. The 
name of the dog was Jim, and his owner 
was called Bob Thompson back in the 
States before he came west. The dog 
was shot three years ago by some tender- 
foot with a self-cocking gun, and this 
story dates back to 1887, when sheep 
were sheep and wool was wool; when a 
good sheep dog was worth more than a 
horse; when horses were horses and bi- 
cycles were not known. 

Every sheep camp hadits crack pack of 
dogs, and in Thompson’s pack there were 
thirty. At the time of the Bannock up- 
rising, Says a writer in the New York 
Sun, Thompson and his men were herd- 
ing sheep ten miles from Pendleton. One 
morning a messenger rode up in hot haste, 
warning the shepherds to flee for their 
lives, as the Indians were on the warpath. 

The shepherds fled. Only the dogs 
and sheep were left. For the next few 
days the dogs came straggling into Pen- 
dleton one by one,and within a week they 
were all present or accounted for; all but 
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Jim. At the end of a month the Indian 
uprising had been put down and Thomp- 
son went out to look for his sheep. He 
had left two thousand and he found six 
thousand, all quietly feeding together. 
As he rode near he saw, perched on 
a tall butte, a black object that turned 
out to be Jim, who gave his. master a 
frantic welcome and then proudly started 
with him to inspect the band. 
Single-handed, Jim had taken care of 
those sheep for thirty days, driving them 


OUR FRIEND THE DOG. 


A TYPICAL BLOODHOUND. 





The English bloodhound shown in the 
accompanying illustration is perhaps the 
most typical specimen of the breed now 
owned in the United States. She is owned 
by J. J. Winchell of Fair Haven, Vt., the 
most prominent breeder of bloodhounds 
in America, whose dogs invariably win 
first honors wherever shown. 

During the past year She was exhibited 
on the bench but four times, her winnings 














ENGLISH BLOODHOUND “SHE." 


to fresh pastures each day. Every stray 
band that he met he had chased into his 
drove, until he had become the king 
herder of the bunchgrass country. Hard 
work had agreed with him, and he was 
as fat as a ‘possum in persimmon time. 
He was too smart to go hungry, and had 
picked out the fat of the flock whenever 
he wanted to makea meal. Jim is gone 
now, but his memory is respected by every 
wool puller in Umatilla county and his 
remarkable history has become the prop- 
erty of the country at large. 





Owned by J. J. Winchell, Fair Haven, Vt. 


being as follows: First, in open class, 
and gold medal for best bitch in show, 
New York; first, in open class, and gold 
medal for best bitch in show, Boston; 
and first prizes in open class at Cohoes 
and Binghamton, N. Y. 

THE eighth annual show of the Mas- 
coutah Kennel Club, which is to be held 
in this city March 9 to 12, promises to 
vie with the New York show as regards 
the number and excellence of entries. All 
the various classes will be well filled. 
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SPORTS 
“HUNTING DOGS” AT THE EXPOSITION. 





I notice that the dog show given in 
connection with the Sportsmen’s Exposi- 
tion, taking place in New York some- 
time in March, is to be an affair of unu- 
sual exclusiveness, inasmuch as hunting 
dogs only will be eligible as candidates 
for exhibition. This is all well enough, 
if it went no farther. ‘The exhibition is 
for sportsmen, and, as a class, they have 
no particular fondness for mastiffs, pugs, 
poodles, or any other of the many breeds 
of dogs that are by nature worthless for 
use in the field. But just why setters, 
pointers and fox-hounds should be given 
space on the benches, and greyhounds, 
beagles, retrievers and some breeds of 
spaniels left out, is a question that is puz- 
zling my brain more than a little. 

I suppose the directors of the show 
would say, if asked, that they were com- 
pelled to draw the dividing line pretty 
rigidly in order to exclude so-called hunt- 
ing breeds that are now rarely used in 
actual field sports. They could claim, 
with good reason, that not one “ retriever” 
out of a thousand has the least idea of 
the duties which formerly entitled him— 
or his remote ancestors—to that express- 
ive name; and that they could not specify 
spaniels among the breeds that might 
enter the competition without opening 
the doors to aswarm of long-eared, silken- 
coated lap-dogs. But granting all this, 
the writer is still tempted to drop into a 
little mild slang and ask: ‘“What’s the 
matter with greyhounds and beagles ?”’ 

If ‘the powers that be” have decided 
that coursing-men and rabbit-hunters are 
not sportsmen, there are a few of us here 
in the West who question the justice of 
the decision and would respectfully move 
for an appeal. Personally, the writer is 
anxious to know whether the managers 
of the exposition have any substantial 
grounds for this apparently unjustifiable 
discrimination against beagles. I claim 
to be a sportsman and have prided myself 
upon having only hunting dogs in my 
kennel. I own two or three of the afore- 
said “‘short-legged hounds” (and they 
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are good ones, too) and would be glad 
to know whether I can continue to take 
pride in them as fair specimens of a true 
sporting breed, or must, perforce, shoot 
them out of hand for a lot of worthless 
brutes that no true and consistent sports- 
man could find it worth his while to be 
burdened with. CARLISLE SCHUYLER. 
Abilene, Texas. 


-_ 


A CURE FOR GUN-SHYNESS. 





I recently saw in a sportsman’s paper 
the statement that a gun-shy dog can 
never be cured of his fear of firearms, 
and, for the benefit of my fellow readers 
of Sports AFIELD would like to give the 
result of my own experience in this 
matter. 

I have known several dogs that were 
cured of gun-shyness; one of them a fine 
pointer, presented to me by a friend, and 
which I still own. He was a promising 
dog in every other respect, had a good 
nose and a great deal of endurance; but 
he would fairly break his neck running 
from the report of a gun. As the dog 
pleased me in other ways I determined 
to reform him if possible, in respect to 
this one bad habit. As a first step I had 
someone shoot a .22 calibre rifle at short 
intervals near at hand, while I petted and 
talked to the dog, at the same time giving 
him bits of meat. This plan was per- 
sistently followed, and in the course of 
four or five days the dog became so ac- 
customed to the rifle that he would not 
even start at the report. Finally the 
shot-gun was substituted for the smaller 
arm, and in the end my labors were re- 
warded, for the dog turned out to be one 
of the best I had ever owned. 

This course of treatment costs a little 
patience and trouble, but it pays in the 
end, provided you have a dog that is 
worth the bother. C. H. BRADLEY. 

Washington, D. C. 


The promoters of the Kansas City dog 


show guarantee a premium list of fifteen 
hundred dolars. 


























of mind.”—WASHINGTON IRVING. 





ON CAMPEACHY BANKS. 


There were two feet of ‘beautiful 
snow”’ on the fields of the old Buckeye 
State, in January, and the thermometrical 
observations were attended with danger 
of being seriously nipped by the cold 
wave then extending over the entire 
North, and further to the ‘‘ Sunny South” 
than for years before. Dick and I, shiver- 
ing over the fire, schemed and plotted to 
break away from the icy chains that bound 
us, and flee to a more congenial clime. 
Happy thought! With the wonderful 
Aladdin lamp in our hands we lost no 
time in giving it a rub, and lo! the genii 
of steam flew hissing to our assistance, 
and, at our command, whisked us over 
hill and dale, plain and forest, through 
the snow-enshrouded hills of Southern 
Ohio, across the whitened red clay hills 
of Kentucky, and on through Tennessee, 
where the mantle of snow grew thinner 
and thinner, until it disappeared among 
the mountains of Northern Alabama. 

Farther still, and then, awaking in our 
berths early the next morning, we drew 
aside the curtains and peered out. No 
snow in sight. MHastily dressing, we 
clambered joyfully out of the car, and 
ran straight to a thermometer hanging 
on the side of a fine new depot. Only 
sixty-five degrees. The early sun shone 


straight on the tube, and for the moment 
we forgot that we had not put on our 
But what need of them here ? 


overcoats. 


‘There is certainly something in angling that tends to produce a gentleness 0) spirit and a pure serenity 


We were at last in Pensacola, and the 
balmy air of spring was gulped down in 
great breaths, seeming to penetrate to a 
depth never before experienced by us in 
January. 

Pensacola Bay, one of the grandest 
harbors in the world, lay revealed before 
us in all its beauty, glowing under the 
wonderful sunlight of an almost tropical 
clime. We lost no time in taking in its 
many points of interest. Thanks to the 
kindness of new-found friends, we boated, 
fished, gathered oysters and visited the 
many wonderful points of interest sur- 
rounding this ancient city; we picnicked 
as in June in our northern home. 

Excuse me, I forgot to introduce Dick. 
I beg his pardon, for I forgot for the 
moment that “ Dick” is the name tabooed. 
Max, more properly, a youth just arrived 
at age, fresh from the shades of old Dela- 
ware’s classic halls; in strong contrast 
with the writer, old, ugly, and with pa- 
ternal airs. We were more like father 
and son than mere friends. Not exactly 
a case of beauty and the beast, but a 
strong contrast of youth and middle age; 
equally young in heart, equally fresh in 
experience of this new delight. And 
such friends as we found! Can we ever 
forget them and their true Southern hos- 
pitality ? General Merino, the veteran, 
whose Confederate button seemed to 
smile from the lapel of his coat to the 
G. A. R. button that held a similar place 
on that of the writer; whose genial clasp 
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of hands and welcome assistance made 
our brief stay one continual picnic, one 
delightful round of boating, fishing and 
sight-seeing. Then Professors P. and S., 
to advise and help, with many others 
whose hospitality fairly took us in, and 
whose many acts of kindness will ever 
receive our gratitude. To such friends, 
our timidly expressed wish to fish for 
red snappers was easily made a reality. 

The red snapper is one of the finest 
food fishes of our waters. As the cod 
affords a great industry to the enterpris- 
ing Yankee, so does the red snapper of the 
Gulf to the fishermen of this winterless 
locality, and even the enterprising Yankee 
is found engaged in capturing this beau- 
tiful and delicious fish of commerce. 

It was with quite an “old salt” air that 
we stepped aboard the pretty schooner 
Favorite, \ying at the wharf of the great 
fish-house of Saunders & Co. Climbing 
down into the little cabin aft, we were 
greeted kindly by the master, Captain 
Eli Layton, a Maine Yankee, and his 
crew of “Down Easters.” A bunk was 
assigned us, and promptly at the turn of 
tide a line was taken to one of the many 
harbor tugs, and with adieus to friends 
ashore, the beautiful little schooner was 
towed out into the bay of Pensacola. 
Picking our way among the great lumber 
traders that rode at anchor, we swiftly 
plowed the blue waters towards the grim 
walls of Pickens, on one hand, and Bar- 
rancas on the other, their frowning guns 
watching us as we followed the winding 
channel that lies between. We rounded 
the end of Santa Rosa Island, and rode 
and rocked on the billows of the Gulf at 
one o'clock p.m. Here our consort cast 
loose, the crew of Yankee tars speedily 
had the immense main sail spread, and 
the little schooner, under full canvass, 
burrowed her pretty nose in the heaving 
billows of the Mexican Gulf. The heav- 
ing billows. Ah, that heaving was, in- 
deed, a new sensation. Poor Max began 
to pale, and desire a recumbent position, 
but he bore up bravely, and fought hard 
to conquer the queer feeling that would 
come over him. The writer, while not 


a sailor, had before experienced the roll 
of the ocean, and with a boy’s glee took 
in the wonderful panorama of sea and 
sky and fast receding shore. Slowly 
Pickens and Barrancas faded into the 
dim distance, while the towering, black- 
bodied light house still loomed above 
the horizon until the white, sandy beach, 
like a bank of the pure snow we had so 
lately left, slowly receded as the day 
waned, and we were alone on the heaving 
Gulf, the Favorite pushing swiftly over 
the waves towards the darkening south- 
west. 

Over in the East, the towering sails of 
an out-bound ship were looming against 
the deepening sky, and slowly merging 
into the gloom. At hand the venture- 
some pilot boat swung to, awaiting the 
incoming vessels, and rows of little spurts 
of water located a school of Spanish 
mackerel that skipped away to the East- 
ern horizon. In vain Old Neptune tried 
his powers upon the green Buckeyes. 
No tribute rewarded his wiles, but two 
squeamish people were glad to slip into 
their narrow berth when darkness had 
settled over the Gulf, and our first night 
at sea was passed in a restless tossing, 
with the constant wash of the waves 
sounding in our ears. For three days we 
were swiftly plowing through the waves, 
and we enjoyed every minute of the 
time with the liberties of the little 
schooner, and the beauties of the scene. 
Then the glorious sun-sets! Clear and 
cloudless was the sky as the sun rolled 
slowly towards the west, visibly enlarging 
as he approached the horizon. Silently 
and awe-stricken we watched him, until 
his lower edge dipped, with a motion 
we imagined we saw, into the deep and 
darkening line that separated sea and 
sky; then, to our astonished gaze he 
seemed to glide suddenly below the 
waves, as if he had let go all holds and 
fairly “plunked” down out of sight, so 
that we looked for a splash—and night 
was upon us. 

The beautiful Sabbath morning found 
us nearing the banks of Campeachy, and 
preparations were made to begin the fish- 
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ing. Fishing lines were brought out, 
hooks sharpened and defective ones re- 
placed with new. Our log records 479 
miles southwest of our port, and the 
sounding develops 34 fathoms deep. 
With great attention and interest we 
watch Captain Layton, as he prepares his 
line fora cast. The hook is baited with 
a piece of a flying fish that failed to clear 
our deck during the night. Swinging 
the heavy six-pound weight around, he 
cast it into the sea,and we watched the 
line rapidly pay out as it sank down, 
down into the dark water. Then it 
seemed to check slightly, and the Cap- 
tain hurriedly drew in a few yards of it, 
and then calmly awaited. A bite! Now. 
all were excited as he began to haul in, 
hand over hand, and soon a pinkish form 
grew visible in the depths below, and a 
huge red snapper was flung upon the 
deck. The effect was magical, and, with 
haste, the crew seized lines and cast as if 
on a wager to see who would bring aboard 
the next prize. Here it comes! Ah! 
Not a snapper, but a fish of beautiful 
tawny or liver color, known to the sail- 
ors as a “grouper.” This fish is not 
valued by the men, but is either cut up 
as bait, or thrown back upon the deck to 
die, or is speedily dispatched with a club. 
My nerves experienced something of a 
shock to see a sailor deliberately cut into 
a living and squirming fish, take a large 
slab from its side, and then toss the re- 
mainder to the sharks. This slab of 
meat is the best bait for snappers, and 
enough groupers are usually retained to 
supply the demand. 

Now the lines are running fast and 
furious, and all hands are engaged in 
jerking the snappers and groupers over 
the rail. The excitement is contagious, 
and my friend Max can no longer resist 
the temptation to try his hand. Splash 
went his lead, and he eagerly leaned over 
the rail to feel its downward progress. 
His face was then a study for an artist. 
That look of expectancy, hushed excite- 
ment and assumed coolness was a queer 
blending. His eye flashed as he at length 
felt the peculiar jerk that indicates a bite. 
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He began to work, and worked hard. The 
perspiration oozed out over his face as 
he hauled away on the line. Now it 
seemed to resist his efforts and slip through 
his fingers, but with renewed determina- 
tion he hauls away and proudly lands two 
pink beauties, weighing from fifteen to 
twenty pounds each. Thus, seventy-six 
fine fish were speedily taken by the crew 
before the biting ceased, and our work 
for this voyage was well begun. I need 
not say that the visitors aboard soon 
satisfied their desire for catching red- 
snappers. After a few trials at it, it be- 
came too much like work, and was left to 
the sailors who were hired for that pur- 
pose. Several days were spent in this 
pursuit, we landsmen passing our time as 
best we could within the narrow confines 
of the Favorite. We had learned all we 
cared about red-snapper fishing. The 
sport had grown monotonous, and we 
began to look forward to the day when 
the schooner would again turn her nose 
northward. At last, with smiles of joy, 
we heard the order to put about, and the 
schooner began slowly dragging through 
the reluctant waters of Campeachy. 

Four days of steady sailing to the 
north-east, and at last the welcome light 
at Barrancas looms up from the horizon, 
and a fresh breeze fans the little schooner 
swiftly into Pensacola Bay. For the first 
time in fourteen days, the huge mainsail 
is furled and the boat rounds to at the 
wharf. Our trip is over, and we take 
our leave of the gallant Captain and the 
“boys,” wishing them all prosperity in 
their future trips to the banks of Cam- 
peachy. C. F. GRosvENOR. 

Troy, Ohio. 

~~ y 

THE report of the Michigan State fish 
commission shows that the total distribu- 
tion of fishes during the past two years 
has been: 1895, 64,255,370; 1896, 75, 
680,085. The species distributed were 
whitefish, wall-eyed pike, lake, brook and 
rainbow trout, black and white bass and 
yellow perch. 
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BASS AND BEES. 





One bright morning, in the early part 
of last September, a jolly party of four 
went for a days outing after black bass, 
at Southard’s Dam, three miles north of 
Charles City, Iowa. Four fish poles, a 
pail of live bait, and a well-filled lunch- 
basket, were the extent of the “trim- 
mings” that accompanied the expedition. 
Perhaps it would be as well to introduce 
the gentle reader to the quartet of sports- 
men, without further ceremony. 

There was “Big” Dick—a good-na- 
tured, broad-shouldered six-footer—and 
his brother “Ike,” who is taller, though 
not as thick-set as the gentleman first 
mentioned (included in the party to pre- 
vent the sandwiches spoiling); ‘‘Squibs,” 
who should not be overlooked; and, last 
but not least, ‘Jackrabbit Ben.” The 
prefix to the last name might appear 
surpufluous to one who is not familiar 
with his exploits, but is deserved from 
the fact that he carries the belt for shoot- 
ing more ‘‘bow-legged jacks,” than any 
other man in Floyd County. 

Arriving at their destination, the horse 
was tied to a convenient tree, the process 
of ‘‘baiting up” was in order, and the 
party soon dispersed along the high bank 
that lines the eastern shore of this fam- 
ous (?) fishing ground. After two hours 
of faithful angling, they met at the lunch- 
basket for consultation. It was then dis- 
covered that Dick had completely dis- 
tanced the others in the way of fish, and 
that, alone and unaided, he had success- 
fully landed a rock bass that weighed 
nearly five ounces. After a thorough in- 
spection, and a few envious remarks, the 
bass was carefully placed under the wagon 
seat, to grow and blossom forth into a 
“handsome string,” before they reached 
home. At the close of luncheon, while 
the rest were picking their teeth, “Squibs”’ 
—the naturalist of the party—believed 
that he detected the familiar odor of 
‘“‘half-stripes.” In-stink-t seemed to guide 
him directly to a hole in the bank. A 
novice could have told that this was a 
skunk’s den, by the dense mass of “ brown 
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fog”’ hovering above; and when wafted 
by gentle breezes, the rich, twangy odor 
would cause any other than “Squibs” to 
flee, as from a pestilence. 

While contemplating the advisability 
of taking a chunk of ‘‘ozone” to the 
boys as a proof of his find, his quick eye 
discerned a honey bee—heavily laden 
with pollen—darting by, bound for its 
hive in the hollow trunk of some (yet to 
be discovered) tree. Carefully locating 
the direction it took, he lost no’ time in 
getting back, to inform the rest as to his. 
suspicions, and the probability of finding 
a bee-tree containing a barrel of honey. 

Fishing having lost its charm for that 
day at least, the crowd readily agreed to 
this proposed new form of pastime, and 
“Squibs” was allowed to iead the party 
in their quest. The fact of having a 
brother who could “spot” a bee dangling 
from a thistle-bloom at 200 yards, gave 
to him this right of leadership. Single 
file and in silence, the search was pur- 
sued; tlie stillness of the perfect autumn 
day being broken only by the merry 
song of a bird, and the “sobbing” sound 
that came from the water in ‘‘J.R. Ben’s” 
rubber boots, though ‘“‘Ike’s” first im- 
pression was that it was some cow mired 
in a near-by clay-bank. 

After some little skirmishing, a tree 
was found; though it had been cut. The 
party who felled it, had no doubt given 
up in disgust, as it firmly rested in the 
crotch of another tree. Satisfying them- 
selves that it contained a good swarm of 
bees, “Ike” was delegated to go to the 
nearest farm house for a saw. As it was 
only a mile, he soon returned, stopping 
just long enough to lower by ‘‘four fin- 
gers’’ a can of cream belonging to the 
obliging farmer. Dick proceeded to saw 
through the trunk, some two feet above 
the opening which the bees used for an 
entrance. It did not cut as readily as 


one would expect; though he was en- 
couraged in his work from time to time, 
with such remarks as:—“ Wouldn't a 
key-hole saw work better through that 
knot ?” or— If you could only hang by 
your knees and saw up under, I think 






































she'd drop!” However, these timely 
suggestions seemed to stimulate him to 
renewed efforts, for after an hour’s saw- 
ing, the lower part that incased the bees, 
fell with a crash. 

While they were bending over to get 
a better view of the opening, Dick dropped 
the buck-saw. “Squibs’” straw hat saved 
his life that day. While “Ike” was 
bathing “Squibs’” dented skull with 
river water, Ben returned with an armful 
of hay from the wagon, and proceeded 
to give the bees a little smudging. Once 
“Ike” tried to count their numbers by 
placing his eye close to the opening. 
Four bees backed into his open counte- 
nance and playfully ‘‘done business with 
him;” but barring a convulsive back 
hand-spring, his coltish actions passed 
unnoticed. 

For a short period the smoke, instead 
of stupifying the bees, only added to 
their vicious prodding qualities. Just for 
exercise “J. R, Ben” was batting at 
several affectionate “gold bugs,” while 
he vainly sought to remove a boot that 
housed a dozen of the spicy insects. 
“Squibs”’ had retired to a safe distance, 
with a somewhat enlarged olfactory or- 
gan, into which one of the little “ busys” 
had slapped his fang. Dick seemed proof 
against their attacks, as they crawled all 
over his hands while he was applying 
the smudge. At last the smoking mass 
was kicked aside, and the thoroughly 
subdued bees made no resistance as sev- 
eral large slabs of comb were removed. 
It did not require a drum and fife to call 
the boys together, as the store of sweet- 
ness was displayed. The next fifteen 
minutes were spent in gorging themselves 
with the dripping saccharine, gathered 
from Nature's bowers. 

“Squibs” thought that honey thus 
procured, beat ‘‘store honey” all hollow, 
as it had such a nice ‘‘wild” flavor. 
“Ike” had an idea that the “wild” taste 
might possibly have come from the “up- 
land” used in smoking out the bees. 

After “combing” one another’s waving 
locks with a few dis (card) ed chunks, 
the minnow-pail was pressed into service 
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and filled’ with what honey remained— 
fourteen pounds, net. (exclusive of “bee 
bread” and “grubs.”) 

The sun was hanging low in the west 
as they made their departure; a swollen- 
faced, tired, sticky, though happy crowd 
—who planned for a day with the bass, 
which ended in a battle with bees. 

VANE SIMMONDS. 

Charles City, Towa. 


THE sportsmen of Utica, N. Y. are or- 
ganizing an association which has for its 
object the better protection of the game 
fish of that State, and the stocking of the 
Mohawk River and its tributaries with 
black bass, whitefish and pike perch, and 
any other fish deemed suitable for these 
waters. The legislature will also be asked 
for an appropriation covering the salaries 
of twelve fish constables, and also for the 
passage of a bill prohibiting fishing in 
the waters specified by the association by 
other means than with hook and line. 


—~>— si 


Visirors to Chautauqua Lake next 
summer may have to fish often and long 
if they catch any bass or muscallonge. 
There are on the ice of the lake at the 
present time, probably seven or eight 
hundred fish houses, and several mus- 
callonge are caught in many of them 
every day. In two of them on Feb. 10, 
ten muscallonge were hooked, the largest 
weighing thirty-one pounds. Spearing 
is prohibited by law, but the wily fisher- 
man gets around this by hooking them, 
that is, spearing them from the under 
side. In attempting to draw the hooks 
into the fish the “fisherman” injures 
many of them so that death surely re- 
sults. The lake will be destitute of fish 
if this butchering through the ice is not 
stopped very soon. Assemblyman Nixon 
has introduced a bil) in the Legislature 
which provides for the spearing of fish 
through the ice of Chautauqua Lake for 
thirty days in each winter. Many people 
oppose this, as more fish would probably 
be taken from the lake in that time than 
in a year’s fishing. 
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A bill has been passed by the Legis- 
latures of Maryland, Virginia and West 
Virginia, prohibiting the fishing for bass 
in the Potomac River and its tributaries, 
above the Little Falls, between April 15 
and June 1 of each year, and the fish can 
not be taken at any time other than by 
means of a hook and line or a Gip net. 
The use of the trot or out-line, is also 
illegal hereafter. This good work is due 
to the efforts of the recently organized 
District of Columbia Game and Fish 
Protective Association. The value of 
this measure cannot be overestimated, as 
it means the protection of the bass and 
all varieties of game fish, during the 
spawning season, from the forays of the 
pot-fishers, which have been so constant 
in the past. Heretofore, it has been im- 
possible to stop the lawbreakers, as, when 
approached by the officers of one State, 
they would seek the shore of the State 
opposite and evade arrest. Under the 
new law, they will have no chance to 
continue this system. 

ea : 

Ir will be interesting to anglers to learn 
that experts in the different branches of 
the science are now well agreed that there 
are several species of fish which never 
sleep. It is now positively known that 
the pike, salmon, and the gold fish never 
sleep at all. Also, that there are numer- 
ous other species of the fish kingdom 
that never sleep more than a few minutes 
during a month, and which take no rest 
whatever during the breeding season. 


a 


THE fish is the only existing vertebrate 
without a brain cortex. 


—~—_ 


A BIG TROUT AND A PICKANINNY. 


“Yo’ Li—gie!” 

“Mam.” 

“Whar’s yo’ gwine?” 

“|’se jes’ a-gwine down ter de riber, 
feeshin’.” 

“G'way f’om heah, chile! One dem 
dar monstrus big trouts’ll cotch hole yo’ 
an’ yo'll be a gonah.” 
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“Caint I go, Mammy? Me an’ Jeck’s 
gwine; an’ he say he'll tek keer me.” 

“All right, yo’ kin go; but I ’spects 
I'll hafter come down an’ tote yo’ outen 
dat watah.” 

Mrs. Johnson went back to her work, 
singing: 

“Des yo’ wanter be er member ob de Lime Kiln Club ? 
Des yo’?—We des. 

Des yo’ wanter go ter heben on de tail ob er dobe? 
Des yo’ ?—We des.”’ 

Her little son, Elijah, trudged on to- 
wards the river, wearing a pair of his 
father’s trousers cut down to fit him, an 
old white shirt serving as a jacket, and a 
string for a suspender. Thus, bare- 
headed and barefooted, struggling under 
the weight of a sapling and a piece of 
twine for a rod and line, he was as happy 
and as expectant as a genuine sportsman 
with a $30 fishing outfit, and a well-filled 
fly-book. 

When he reached the river, Elijah 
looked over the bank and saw a large 
trout, which had been there for two years 
or more, and no one, no matter how 
many times he hooked it, had been able 
to “land” it. 

“Oh! Dey’s one dem dar monstruses, 
what Mammy talks ’bout. Wish I could 
cotch him.” So saying, with awe he 
took out his bait can. 

“T’se jes’ gwine ter put un dese big 
hoppergrasses on, an’ trow out, an’ see 
kin I cotch him.” 

He baited his hook and threw it out; 
but the line was not long enough to reach 
to the trout. 

‘‘Oh co’nshucks! I’se jes’ gwine cotch 
dat beeg felly yit. Jes’ yo’ wait, Mister 
Feesh, twell I gits out on dat beeg lorge 
dar; den I'll cotch yo’.” 

Projecting from the bank was a large 
log, over which the high water had 
flowed in the spring, and which was now 
covered with a slippery green moss. 
Elijah crept cautiously out on this, his 
big, round, beady eyes twinkling with 
excitement. 

‘Now I’se out heah, an’ I’se jes’ gwine 
ter tek dat beeg hoppergrass offen dis 
heah hook, and put er lill un on.” 
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Just as the re-baited hook touched the 
surface of the water, the trout rose and 
caught it. 

“Oh, I’se got yo’ dis time fo’ sho’! 
Taint no use yo’ buckin’, caise I’se gwine 
ter hole yo’, yo’ bet!” 

But soon the big fish began pulling 
and tugging with all its strength, and 
Elijah felt himself slipping on the moss. 

“Oh Lawdy! I’se gwine in dat watah 
fo’ sho’! Oh Mammy! Lawdy! Mam- 
my! Oh Mammy, mammy mam—” 

His head sank beneath the surface, 
and the water choked him into silence. 
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wrath overcame her fear and, placing her 
arms akimbo, she said: 

“Dar now, yo’ lill brat, didn’t I done 
tole yo’ so? Git home, yo’ lill black 
varmin ’fo’ I natchally kills yo!” 

While in the water Elijah had held to 
his pole, and this had partly kept him 
from sinking altogether; so that, when 
his mother pulled him out, she drew the 
line and fish out also. | 

“Neb min’,” said he, talking to the 
fish, “I’se cotched yo’, yo’ beeg monstrus. 
I'll bet Jeck Simons caint cotch un dem; 
kin he mammy ?” 




















‘* I'se jes’ gwine ter put un dese big hoppergrasses on, an’ see kin I cotch him.”’ 


Down the hill towards the river his 
mother came, like a shot out of a cannon, 
puffing and blowing like a steam engine. 
A red bandanna was tied over her head, 
and a little, short-stemmed clay pipe was 
in her mouth. All over her slick, black 
face was depicted fear and anguish; and 
at every step she moved forward six feet, 
screaming alternately, “Oh, my po’ chile! 
Oh, my po’ co’ns!” 

She reached the river and, catching 
her son by one of his legs, quickly pulled 
him out of the water. Then, boxing 
both of his ears simultaneously, her 


“Bless ma soul;” said Mrs. Johnson, 
looking at the fish for the first time: ‘ Yo’ 
teks right arter yo’ po’ ole pappy. Yo’se 
a bo’n fish’mun.” 

Then they went home together; Mrs. 
Johnson calmly smoking her pipe, and 
little Elijah exulting and talking to his 
finny prize: 

“Yes, yo’ pulled me in dat beeg hole 
ob watah, but I’se jes’ gwine pull yo’ in 
dis hole in ma face. I’se jes’ got a mouf 
fo’ sech beeg feesh lak yo’.” 

T. BOLDEN STEWART. 

Fort Missoula, Montana. 








X Rays is the title of a new magazine 
published in New Zealand. 

THE study of photography has been 
officially introduced into the programmes 
of the University of Vienna, by a decree 
of the Minister of public instruction. 


~~ 


A German photographic printer re- 
cently received an order for 10,000,000 
prints. While they were small (to be 
used in decorating cigarette boxes), this 
order is a “record beater.” 


_ 
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ACCORDING to the views of a writer in 
the American Amateur Photographer, 
there seem to be very convincing reasons 
why the X-rays will never be of aid in 
restoring the blind—a suggestion which 
has been so often made of late. 

Slices 

THERE are still some benighted enough 
to deny to photography the right to be 
considered a fine art, but even they will 
admit that the following establishes its 
claim to be a high art: “The Lord Pro- 
vost of Edinburgh, accompanied by sev- 
eral gentlemen, while laying the last 
brick of the new gas-work chimney, at a 
height of 250 feet, were photographed by 
Mr. Moffat of that city.” — American 
Amateur Photographer. 


Tue fact that the stndy of photography 
is being introduced in so many schools 
throughout the country is very suggest- 
ive of the increasing importance of this 


work in the arts and sciences. 
—~> 


WRITING on the subject of photog- 
raphy of snow scenes, John A. Hodges 
says: “The tendency to be guarded 
against is undue density. Under expos- 
ure will accentuate this defect; therefore, 
the golden rule to follow in photograph- 
ing snow scenery is to expose accurately, 
and if it is impossible to avoid erring, 
the error should be on the side of over- 
exposure.” 


A writer in Sharland’s New Zealand 
Journal tells of some of the climatic 
difficulties which beset the dweller in 
that clime. The friendly advice so kindly 
printed on the outside of the case of 
dry plates, ‘Keep in a cool place,’ and 
‘Keep dry’ is very much appreciated, 
although, when the coolest place is not 
less than go deg., and when the rainy 
season pours its torrents over the land, 
and everything is hot and wet, moist and 
damp, the aforesaid advice is apt to strike 
the photographer as satirically provoking. 


—_—__@——_—___—_ 

Tue February number of the Photo- 
graphic Times is a charming one, and 
contains a wealth of valuable information. 
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OUR AMATEUR PRIZE COMPETITION. 


The accompanying photograph is of 
our tent on the Pestigo River, and I have 
appropriately christened it “A dinner in 
Camp.” At the time, our party consisted 
of but four persons, and desiring myself 
to be represented in the picture, I con- 
trived an unique arrangement whereby 
I could spring the shutter and make the 
exposure with the use ofa string. After 
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what inspiration and pleasant recollec- 
tions the picture may bring to the minds 
of those who view it, none but the four 
hungry mortals shown can ever reveal 
the pleasure derived from that noonday 
meal. The larded venison roasted with 
cranberry jelly, roast potatoes, brown 
gravy, canned corn, brown bread and 
butter, with a cup of strong coffee which 
the good Mrs. D. is in the act of pouring, 
and a mince pie (which awaits its turn on 
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Amateur Prize Competition. 


the arrangement had been completed and 
satisfactorily tested, I placed the plate, set 
the shutter and the picture will tell the rest. 

My own peculiar position, as will be 
seen at the extreme right, was owing to 
the fact that quite a breeze was blowing 
at the time, and the rustle of leaves and 
tent rendered it rather difficult to hear 
the click of the shutter, telling when the 
exposure had been made. A close in- 
spection will reveal the string in my left 
hand, running to the camera. No matter 





A DINNER IN CAMP. 


By W. W. De Lane. 


the rustic sideboard immediately back of 
the hostess) all served to make up a bill 
of fare not soon to be forgotten by those 
who enjoyed it. 

I wish to add that I do my own work 
from start to finish. The simple act of 
pressing the button has, in itself, no charms 
for me, and I find more real pleasure in 
the dark room work than at any other 
stages of proceeding. | 

W. W. DE Lane. 


Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 











OUR NEW DEPARTMENT. 


ies 


The cordial letters of endorsement == 


from our readers in all parts of the 
country, indicate that our new depart- 
ment for young sportsmen is recognized 
as a move in the right direction. It is, in 
reality, putting into practice the old pre- 
cept of teaching the young idea how to 
shoot. The young sportsman, eager to 
take his first lesson in the field, is full of 
enthusiasm and desires instruction from 
those who have experience of a practical 
kind in field sports. 

It will be the aim and constant care of 
Sports AFIELD to so direct the ambition 
of the young shooter who may read its 
pages, that he shall not go astray in the 
paths of woodcraft or of sportsmanship. 
The youthful hunter should discard from 
his mind the old saying that “a bird in 
the hand is worth two in the bush,” and 
in its place, adopt this motto: One bird 
killed on the wing, is worth ten birds 
shot on the ground. The genuine love 
of field sports is indicated by the manner 
in which the game is killed, rather than 
by the quantity that may be brought to 
bag. The boy who takes to the fields 
with his dog and gun, must also learn 
that it is not sport, but slaughter, to kill 
song birds or any species other than those 
recognized as game. _ This, of course, 
does not apply to the killing of hawks or 
other destructive birds, which should be 
done from a sense of duty, aside from 
the mere idea of sport. 


After all, there is no royal road to 
sportsmanship. The best lessons, and 
those of a lasting nature are learned, not 
from books, but from actual experience 
in field and forest; with an older com- 
panion, if possible, to act as “guide, 
philosopher and friend.’’ Kindness of 
heart, and sincerity of purpose form the 
surest foundation for the creditable career 
of a young sportsman. Most of our 
youthful readers, we believe, possess these 
qualities. The helpful suggestions and 
advice of our senior contributors will be 
freely given, and we shall hope to receive 
frequent letters from the boys, reporting 
their progress and recording their ex- 
periences. 

~ > 

THE snipe is perhaps the only species 
of long bill which will fall due in the 
spring and will be cheerfully met. 

chanelle 

WIsconsIN has been termed the pleas- 
ure ground of Chicago’s devotees of out- 
door sports; though Michigan and In- 
diana are warm favorites with many 
sportsmen of the Garden City. 

: scien : 

THE Mascoutah Kennel Club of Chi- 
cago is to be congratulated upon the 
selection of judges for the coming bench 
show. It is stated that the list of entries 
for the show reaches nearly one thousand. 
































RECENT advices from our editor-in- 
chief, Mr. Claude King, who is now 
wending his way westward, show that 
Sports AFIELD is gaining a host of new 
friends and patrons in the States he has 
visited. His reception, everywhere, has 
been of the most cordial nature, and the 
evidence of sincerity is, in most cases, 
given in the coin of the country. Mr. 
King has thus far visited a number of 
the thriving cities in Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, and the Dakotas, and the route 
contemplated will take him through the 
States further west, until he reaches 
the Pacific coast. On his new tour, which 
might be termed the “Winning of the 
West,” Mr. King will probably have the 
pleasure of meeting many of his old sub- 
scribers and friends in Colorado, where 
the name of Sports AFIELD is a familiar 
household word in the home of almost 
every sportsman. It was in Colorado, as 
most of our readers know, that the maga- 
zine was first issued, and no periodical 
ever hada more loyal or devoted clientele. 
In the adjoining States a liberal patronage 
is also given; in fact, throughout the 
entire West, thousands of high-grade 
sportsmen are constant readers of this 
publication—regarding it as the best of 
its kind. In future issues we expect to 
publish a series of editorial sketches from 
Mr. King’s note-book, descriptive of 
some of the interesting scenes and places 
he has visited. 
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At a meeting of prominent Illinois 
spurtsmen, held at the Sherman House, 
Chicago, Thursday evening, February 18, 
resolutions were passed, protesting against 
the proposed legislation in various States, 
discriminating against non-resident 
sportsmen by high license fees. Such 
action seems to be unnecessary and un- 
just, as the visiting sportsmen of other 
States usually spend money amounting 
to many times the value of the game 
killed; while the market hunters kill large 
quantities of game for which neither the 
State or the locality receive any benefit. 
If each State would pass an iron-clad, 
non-export law, and limit the quantity of 
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game to be killed per day by each 
shooter, the game would be more effect- 
ually protected than it is possible to do 
by any high license law. 

sctiaiassncidllipaiataisic 

Every reader of Sports AFIELD has 
some friend who should become a sub- 
scriber. 

a 

OnE of the encouraging signs of the 
times is the increasing interest manifested 
by ladies in out-door recreations. 

se : 

THE Rifle and Trap department ot 
Sports AFIELD is a feature which appeals 
strongly to a large class of our readers. 
We earnestly invite those who are fond 
of sport at the trap, or with rifle in the 
woods, to send communications for publi- 
cation; as variety of opinion may be said 
to furnish the spice of this department. 

THE season of tarpon fishing is close at 
hand, and scores of adventurous anglers 
in the northern States will soon be testing 
their skill in the waters off the Forida 
coast, and in the vicinity of Aransas 
Pass, Texas. The battle royal with one 
of the Silver Kings now takes rank with 
salmon fishing in the estimation of many 
knights of the rod. 

~— 

Ar the recent meeting of the National 
Game, Bird, and Fish Protective Associa- 
tion, held in Kalamazoo, Mich., the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Pres., A. L. 
Lakey, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Vice Pres., 
N. B. Davis, Waco, Texas; Sec’y., Mr. 
C. F. Brewster, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Treas., Mr. J. P. Barnum, Prairie du Chien, 
Wisc.; Attorney, Mr. F.S. Baird, Chicago. 
The National Association is assured 
of long life and usefulness, if the principles 
embodied in the constitution by its 
founders are preserved and carried into 
effect. The strength of the Association 


lies in its large individual membership ; 
with the co-operation of the several State 
Associations, now enrolled as active 
members. 
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MY SECOND DEER. 





Someone may ask why I don’t tell 
about my first one; but my first deer 
was killed in a way and under circum- 
stances I am ashamed of. Just imagine. 
Little boy, in big woods, with big shot- 
gun, (and out of season, mind you) sud- 
denly stumbles upon the first deer he 
ever saw outside a park. Almost walks 
over it, in fact. Then—*crash—biffity— 
bang—bang !”—smoke slowly drifts away, 
disclosing dead deer; big gun empty; lit- 
tle boy rattled—besides being scared half 
to death. If all the deer in the big north 
woods should show up now they would 
be perfectly safe, for little boy is too ex- 
cited to stand up, let alone shoot. 

But this is not the deer I intended to 
tell about. It is the second one, killed 
like a white man should kill a deer, still 
hunted, and brought down with the rifle; 
not annihilated, at a few steps distance, 
with acannon. Strange that my second 
deer, though killed some years later, 
should be hung up within a few miles of 
the spot of my former disgrace. 

I had started early from the little city 
of Rice Lake, which is situated on the 
Red Cedar River in Wisconsin—afoot 
and alone,and armed with a .32—20 Colt’s 
repeater, and plenty of ammunition. 





Knowing very well where I should 
find fresh ‘‘signs’’ nearest to town, I 
wasted no time, but put my best foot for- 
ward and in thecourse of a couple of hours 
was several miles from home. During 
this time, I had crossed the tracks of four 
or five deer, but none of them seemed 
fresh enough to follow until, suddenly 
coming out of a small ravine upon a 
little raise covered with oak, and com- 
paratively free from underbrush, I came 
to a cluster of tracks, quite recently made. 

At first it looked as if a number of 
deer had been standing and walking 
around; but, on ‘‘circling” the patch, I 
found only one track coming in and out. 

Having satisfied myself of this fact, I 
got down to business and followed the 
trail at a lively gait for half or three- 
quarters of an hour, until I found another 
place where lots of time must have been 
consumed by the deer in the pleasureable 
occupation of making tracks. 

After this, I used more care, avoiding 
all dry brush as much as possible and 
keeping my eye “peeled” for deer. I 
will not try to tell how hills were climbed 
and valleys crossed, or how | picked my 
way through wind-falls; crawling and 
walking doubled up, until it seemed as 
if that confounded deer knew I was after 
it and was bound to make me all the 
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trouble possible. I will not relate how 
the tracks I was following would get 
mixed with others almost as fresh; how 
half a dozen times I imagined I caught 
a glimpse of the prize, only to find myself 
as often disappointed. 

Suddenly, thump-thumpty-thump 
goes something a little to my left, and 
thumpty—thump goes my heart as I 
catch sight of a white flag disappearing 
over a log, and fear my labor has been 
for nothing; for, if the deer has winded 
or seen me,the chase is as good as ended. 
But some slight noise which I made must 
have startled the deer, for, taking a small 
circle to the right, he bounds out from 
the fallen timber and stops on a little 
raise not fifteen rods from where I stand. 
He is in plain sight and is looking back 
to see what sort of enemy is approaching 

In an instant I had started a ball for 
where it would do the most good, and to 
say I was surprised at what followed, 
hardly expresses my feelings. 

Instead of dropping dead in his tracks 
—as a well-behaved deer should have 
done—he squatted almost to the ground, 
gave one tremendous leap, and then ran. 
‘Great snakes!” a streak of greased light- 
ning couldn’t have twisted in and out, 
over and under and among logs and fallen 
trees, faster than that particular animal. 

After my first shot I jumped on a large 
log and began to plug lead after his fast 
vanishing form, until I emptied my re- 
peater; and then—yes then—I uttered 
remarks that were never learned in Sun- 
day school. 

Disgusted and very tired, I go to ex- 
amine the place where he stood when I 
fired the first shot, find a bunch of hair 
and follow up to his first jump. Blood! 
Not tired a little bit now. And the 
farther I follow the bloodier the trail, 
until, not a hundred yards from where 
he disappeared, I find my second deer, 
with one hole clear through his body, 
and five other very bad wounds; show- 
ing conclusively that I had done some 
very good shooting, considering that my 
game had been on the jump. 


St. Paul, Minn. CHETEK. 
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A REMINISCENCE WITH A MORAL. 





I was greatly pleased to note the in- 
auguration of a department for “Our 
Young Sportsmen” in the February issue, 
for the average boy is certainly a warm 
lover of literature of the field and stream, 
and it is only just to devote a little space 
to supplying him with exactly such in- 
struction as his needs require. If we 
would have our boys become sportsmen 
in the truest sense of the word, we must 
busy ourselves with their training at an 
early day. Young blood has.always its 
tinge of wildness. If you allow a boy to 
consort with poachers and pot-hunters he 
will probably remain a poacher and pot- 
hunter to the day of his death. If you 
bring him in contact with upright sports- 
men—men who love the sport for itself 
and would scorn to shoot a bird on the 
ground or hook a trout out of season— 
the chances are that he will imbibe the 
principles of wholesome, healthful sport 
and continue true te his teaching through 
all his life. 

Though an Eastern man by virtue of 
present residence, my early life was spent 
in the forests of the Northwest—and that, 
too, at a time when the woods of Mich- 
igan and Minnesota contained game 
worthy of pursuit. I was brought up 
with a rifle in my hands, killed my first 
deer before I was ten years old, and 
burned powder at hostile Sioux long 
enough before I reached my majority. 
The word sportsman was rarely heard in 
those days, but sportsmen were there for 
all that, and one day I encountered a 
genuine specimen of thetype. I had been 
roving the forests in search of a stray 
horse, had come across a fawn and killed 
it, and was returning along the road with 
the little creature hanging across my 
shoulder, when a horseman overtook me 
and enquired the way to a neighboring 
settlement. ° 

“You have killed fawn, I see,” he said. 

I nodded a proud assent. I was a 
very young sportsman at that time, and 
this was about my fourth or fifth deer. 

“It was a long shot,” said I, fishing 
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for a compliment upon my marksmanship. 
“Over a hundred yards, I guess; and 
through the bushes at that.” 

But my compliment was not forth- 
coming. 

“My son,” he said, “Do you know 
what I would do if you were a boy of 
mine ?””’ 

I didn’t. It struch me that he might 
be tempted to buy me a better rifle to 
replace the old rusty and battered flint- 
lock that I carried, but I thought it best 
not to give my conjecture voice. 

“T'll tell you,” he replied. ‘I'd tan 
your confounded little jacket for you— 
that’s what I’ddo. I'd teach you to shoot 
a fawn with the spots on it—not more 
than three months old, if it’s that. Yes, 
sir. I’d double you up across a log and 
wear out a half-acre of sprouts over your 
back. I actually wish you was my son 
for just about ten minutes. Oh,wouldn’t 
I warm you!” 

It’s a wonder he didn’t do it anyway. 
I was thoroughly frightened and would 
never have thought of showing fight. 
And I was perfectly innocent of deliber- 
ate wrongdoing—so much so that I re- 
garded the stranger as a dangerous 
maniac for getting so wrathy over the 
killing of one insignificant little fawn. 
But he wasn’t crazy. I recognize that 
fact now. He was a sportsman—a few 
score of years ahead of his times, perhaps, 
but a sportsman for all that. And Iwas 
a reprehensible little “game hog.” No 
worse than my neighbors, young and old; 
certainly no better. A hunter but not a 
sportsman. 

One of your contributors says that 
‘‘hunter” and ‘‘sportsman” are not syn- 
onymous terms. Heisright. And when 
your young readers learn the true mean- 
ing of the distinction they will be fairly 
launched on the road towards true sports- 
manship. Boys, as a rule, go wrong 
through ignorance. Place good and evil 
before them and they will generally 
choose the good. If given opportunity 
to make an intelligent choice they would 
prefer being gentlemen to consorting with 
rascals. And for that reason I think that 
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your new department will serve a good 
purpose and is worthy of the support of 
your best writers. May Sports AFIELD 
prosper, and may its department for young 
sportsmen prove to be one of its brightest 
and most ably conducted features. 
Boston, Mass. A. B. JEweETT. 





MY FIRST HUNT. 





When I had attained the age of six 
years, I always accompanied my father 
on his short hunting trips, from which I 
derived the greatest pleasure. I shall 
never forget the first one we took, one 
bright November afternoon. My father 
carried his favorite gun—a muzzle-load- 
ing, fourteen gauge, 30 inch barrel 
Greener. We were accompanied by two 
good rabbit dogs of a mixed breed. After 
travelling about a mile, we came to a 
dense thicket where several men were at 
work, who told us they had just seen a 
rabbit and showed us the place where he 
had passed. Dash and Rover were im- 
mediately put on the track, and in less 
than ten minutes you could hear the 
sweetest music ever listened to by a hun- 
ter, issuing from the throats of the two 
dogs. We stationed ourselves at a kind 
of path which led through the thicket, 
and awaited developments. Not three 
minutes had elapsed when Master Bunny 
came in sight, but that run was his last, 
for the old gun spoke and he was simply 
a dead hare. Then old Dash came in 
sight, with his nose close to the ground 
and running at full speed. When he 
reached the rabbit*he gave him two or 
three gentle shakes and then brought him 
to his master. This was my first experi- 
ence in rabbit hunting. 

When I was ten years old, my father 
presented me with a combination rifle and 
shot-gun. The shot gun was my favorite. 
I have always loaded my own shells. I 
used 214 drams black powder and 3 oz. 
No. 6 shot, and with this load I could kill 
a rabbit at fifty yards with ease. 

The second day after receiving my gun 
I started on a short hunt, accompanied 
by my dog. We hunted for three hours 














without a sight of game, but on the way 
home my dog started on the trail. I gave 
him all the time he wanted and was at 
last rewarded for my patience by hearing 
his deep, mellow tones. Presently a rabbit 
appeared, running across the field, along 
acorn row. I let him go until he was 
about fifty yards from me, then raised my 
gun, took a quick aim and pressed the 
trigger. The smoke was so thick I could 
not see the effect of my shot, but when 
the dog came up he stopped short in his 
tracks, which told me I had shot the 
rabbit. Putting Master Bunny in my 
game bag, I then started for home. 

This was my first rabbit, and you may 
believe that I was more pleased over it 
than I was over the next sixteen that I 
killed that season. TONKA, JR. 

Batesville, Indiana. 
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A GOOD DAY FOR DUCKS. 





Having noticed in Sports AFIELD for 
February your new department entitled 
Our Young Sportsmen, and your requests 
for accounts of experiences, I send you 
this little description of one of my adven- 
tures. 

The shores of Green Bay are, for the 
most part made up of marshes, in which 
great quantities of wild rice grow. These 
marshes are thickly populated with mal- 
lard, teal, butter-ball, mud-hens and a few 
canvas-backs, through the entire fall. 

One morning, about the middle of 
September, my chum and I made a trip 
to one of the principal marshes near 
Oconto, for the purpose of hunting mud- 
hens. We made an early start and 
arrived at the Bay about five o’clock. As 
soon as Old Sol peeped above the eastern 
horizon, we began the sport. All we had 
to do was to load up and shoot as fast as 
we could, while the birds kept raining 
down upon us. By seven o'clock we 
had between us killed twenty-two hens, 
and if any one wants to know how shoot- 


ing is around Green Bay he can judge - 


from this account. There are plenty of 
partridge and rabbit around Oconto, and 
once in a while a bear is to be seen stray- 
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ing about. Deer are quite plentiful sothe 
forty miles north-west of here. 
Oconto, Wisconsin. FRED PHELPs. 


_— 


A COURAGEOUS ’COON. 








An article in the February number of 
Sports AFIELD, by Rev. Geo. W. Baines 
of Cleburne, Texas, on an encounter with 
a ’coon, reminds me of one I had when I 
was about fourteen years old. I lived in 
Central Kansas and was the proud pos- 
sesor of an old Colt, cap and ball revol- 
ver, and a pair of bullet moulds. The 
lead for my bullets was obtained from tea 
chests, and ten cents worth of powder and 
a box of caps furnished my ammuunition. 
That old Colt was my constant compan- 
ion. One evening, when I was going for 
the cows, I had to pass through a little 
belt of timber. I was walking along, with 
the Colt in my hand, ready to shoot at 
anything I mightsee. Hearing a scratch- 
ing, I turned to see the cause, and there 
was a ‘coon, making tracks for a hole in 
an oak tree. I blazed away at him but 
missed. Before I could shoot again, he 
had disappeared in a hole, some ten or 
fifteen feet from the ground. Procuring 
a stick I climbed to a limb near the hole. 
Sitting “straddle” of the limb, I started 
to poke Mr.’Coon with the stick in my 
left hand and the Colt in my right. As 
this was, my first encounter with a ’coon, 
I was not sure what he would do, but he 
did not keep me in suspense for long. I 
had poked him about twice, when he 
started to form a closer acquaintace with 
the end of that stick. Coming out cf the 
hole, with a low growl he started for me. 
I just shoved the old Colt in his mouth 
and fired. Mr. Coon dropped to the 
ground, with his head blown to pieces. 
I took him to town and sold him to an 
old colored man for fifty cents, with which 
I purchased one pound of rifle powder 
and a box of caps, which lasted me a long 
while. 

I have killed several ’coons since then, 
but that was the only one that ever 
attempted to attack me. 
Chicago, Ilinots. 


S. M. Prrrico. 





A PLAIN TALE OF THE HILLS. 


N our last prospecting trip my old 
and ever-reliable side-partner, 
Dutch Jake, rode a wheel; that is to 
say, he rode it down the hills when they 
were not too steep; and over the smooth- 
est of the level stretches; but about two- 
thirds of the time my German friend was 
carrying his mount in addition to his 
regular weight allowance, and stringing 
together all sorts of Teutonic adjectives 
in a vain attempt to give proper express- 
ion to his perturbed state of mind. 

I can’t say that I approved of this 
scheme of Jake’s, for it struck me from 
the first as being too radical a departure 
from all old and accepted methods; but 
it was never my style to give advice un- 
solicited, and I’ve learned by long ex- 
perience that Jake is not the man to be 
easily convinced against his will. He is 
just Dutchy enough to let a fellow argue 
with him all day and then go ahead with 
his original intentions without a word 
of apology. 

We happened to be at Phoenix when 
the circuit-chasers had the town in their 
vest pockets, and Jake took in the races 
from the beginning to the end. He was 
awfully interested, and it was a treat to 
see him hanging over the rail of the 
grand-stand, mouth wide open, eyes bulg- 
ing out, and both hands clutching his 


big meerschaum to prevent it from falling 
upon and injuring the people below. 
His sympathies were all with the winning 
men, and if some poor fellow came down 
in a collision, Jake would snort out: 

“Ya-a-a: Vat a duffer! Dot veller 
cannot ride a leedle bit, alretty !” 

Jake and I were bunking together at 
the “Bi-metallic,’ and about midnight, 
following the first day’s races, Dutchy 
punched me in the ribs and shouted 
something in my ear that I couldn’t at 
first understand; but I thought he was 
speaking of something good to eat, and 
that sort of talk always interests me. 

“Yer about right, Jake,” saidI. “Veal 
is tol’able good eatin’, though, I must 
say, a good fat beef steak is more to my 
likin’.”’ 

“Dose veels, I say!” yelled Dutchy. 
‘Dey vas out of sight, vonce. Awber, 
I dinks I puys mineself a picycle, und 
gits me all ofer in dose push.” (I have 
never been able to learn the exact mean- 
ing of “awber,” but it must be good 
Dutch for Jake makes use of the word 
continually.) 

“Goin’ in for racin’ ?” I asked. 

“I puys me a roaster, maype’’—(he 


_meant roadster)—‘‘put I likes not dose 


scorching pizness. I vas a Proosian 
solcher, alretty, und I vill not touble 
mineself oop like a sick pilly-coat. It 
‘ooks not right, und I vas puilt odervise.” 








Wee 




















Sure enough, Jake bought his wheel 
the next morning, and for two or three 
days his spare time was spent riding— 
and falling off—around the outskirts of 
town. It was sort of hard practice for 
Dutchy, for that kind of business was 
altogether out of his line; but he stuck 
to the old wheel till he got it bridle-wise 
—though, first and last, I reckon he lost 
ten pounds of flesh, and he looked sus- 
piciously as though every missing ounce 
had come off of the outside. He was a 
sight—was Jake—being nothing but a 
solid bruise and a scratch from top to 
toe, and I guess that was the principal 
reason why he grew so anxious to leave 
town on a fresh trip. 

~ Well, we planned out our route, divided 
‘ our plunder, and started—Jake riding 
his wheel while I hung on to the old 
burro as usual, though I couldn’t help 
feeling as though I was very much ofa 
back number and had dropped entirely 
out of the procession. For the first two 
or three nights Jake was supremely happy. 
We were together but very little during 
the days, for in a common way, I would 
be left clear out of sight in the first mile 
or two, and would jog along by myself 
until I reached the spot selected for our 
camp, where I would find him waiting 
for me. About twenty-five miles was a 
good day's travel for the burro, but Jake 
would make it on his wheel in about 
four hours, and then put in his spare 
ttme, till I came up, smokin® and talking 
to himself in Dutch about his “veel.” 
And as soon as I would get in easy yell- 
ing distance he would expect me to start 
a conversation on the same subject. 

“Peel Seemsohn!” he would shout, as 
I came limping up, driving the burro be- 
fore me, “ Dose picycle vas oud of sight; 
vas id not? I vas here more as a half- 
day, vonce.” 

It was bitter medicine, but I took it 
all good and easy; for I knew that my 
own innings were bound to come after a 
while. 

On the morning of the fourth day we 
left the plain stage road we had been 
following and pulled square to the right 
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into the hills, with nothing to guide us 
but a bare-looking mountain top about 
thirty miles away. Jake was in the lead 
as usual, but at the end of the second 
mile I overtook him again, or rather, I 
passed him by, keeping on the other side 
of the way in accordance with the scrip- 
tural example. Dutchy was leaning 
against a boulder, all out of breath and 
perspiring freely—which I was glad to 
see, as profuse perspiration is a sign of 
good health. 

“Tl wait for you at camp, old man,” 
said I; and then I heaved a dornick at 
the burro, and we trotted off as big as 
life. On the next down-slope Jake passed 
me again, shooting by with his feet on 
the coasters, and his mouth stretched 
with a 7xg smile; but I knew that his 
fun wouldn’t last many minutes, and 
sure enough I shortly found him trudging 
along through a sandy cafion and carry- 
ing his wheel on his back. 

‘Better buy a burro, Jake,” said I. 
“ They always run free and are puncture: 
proof.” 

‘“‘Dot vas not shmart,” said he; and. 
so I apologized for the remark, and went 
ahead. 

That night Jake rolled into camp a 
couple of hours after dark, tired to death,. 
and as cross as a bear. For the first 
time in a solid week he had nothing to 
say about the pleasures of cycling, and 
when I tried to switch the conversation 
onto that subject he quietly rolled up in 
his blanket and played ‘possum. The 
next day it was the same old thing over 
again, only the travel was getting rougher 
and I had to camp in the middle of the 
afternoon to give Jake a chance to 
catch up. 

We halted that night on the crest of 
the Divide, where I had found a little 
snow drift that furnished us water for 
coffee. There was a pint bottle of whiskey 
in my pack, and after supper I fished it 
out and made a good strong toddy, which 
served to cheer us both up a bit, and 
Jake in particular. Another day would 
carry us to our objective point, and I was. 
beginning to believe that Dutchy would 
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make it through, wheel and all, in good 
shape, and I suppose he was of the same 
opinion, though I could see that his 
strength and patience were on the decline. 

Next morning it was a down-hill pull 
for a few miles, and the bicycle beat the 
burro from the shove-off. However, I 
knew this state of affairs couldn't last, 
and I don’t think I was very much sur- 
prised at what followed. At the foot of 
the first descent the trail turned down a 
rocky gulch, and then bore away across 
a spur of the mountain, giving us a climb 
of two thousand feet in five or six miles, 
and as I struck the upslant I heard 
Dutchy’s revolver talking a few hundred 
yards ahead. 

“Bears!” I exclaimed, and commenced 
putting in my best licks to get in sight 
of the fun before it was all over; but in 
two or three minutes I was close enough 
to hear Jake’s excited remarks, and knew 
at once what was at the bottom of the 
excitement. 

“To hell mit der veel!” he was shout- 
ing. “I vas no locomotiff to pull mine 
own capoose up der crade.—bang—Dot 
picycle man vas a liar alretty; Vot is 
dose but a poonkshur ?—bang—Cr-r-reat 
Bismark! Dere coes dose rat-trap han- 
dle-pars. Awber; now I vill smash ’im 
mit a rock.” 

He was carrying this plan into execu- 
tion when I approached and halted to 
watch the fun. | 

‘Peel Seemsohn,” said he, ‘‘vas I a 
veelman alretty ?” 

I surveyed the tangled ruin before me, 
and replied in the negative. 

“You vas right, Peel. To der tuyfel 
mit Goober, und Villie Vindle, und 
Shonny Shonsohn, und all deir foolish- 
ment. Vos I hog to know not ven I haf’ 
enough, vonce? Awber, I vill show ’im.” 

And then he turned on that poor bicy- 
cle again, stamped it, picked it up and 
slammed it on the ground, and then 
shouldered his pack and took the trail 
without a word. 

Tucson, Arizona. 


<————__— 


The King of Pills is Beecham’s—BEECHAM’S 


AFIELD. 
A SAFETY. 





From his father’s farm, which he had 
grown tired of,as many country lads do, 
he drifted into the cross roads store as 
general helper and heavy clerk, which 
was a start toward the ultimate goal of 
his ambition, a connection with some 
larger business in town, where by faith- 
fulness and energy he might rise in favor, 
and some day hope to be admitted a 
partner, 

Jerry Conner, who traveled with gro- 
cery samples for jobbers in the city, had 
taken a fancy to the young man, whose 
name was Ezra Wilkins, and with some 
pains had succeeded in finding a situation 
for him with Mr. Godfrey, who handled 


large stocks in Boomerville, and, by his ° 


popularity, held a monopoly of the trade 
there. 

Ezra had not only been a hard worker, 
but was endowed with more than ordi- 
nary shrewdness for one of his class and 
opportunities, which he was careful in 
every way and at all times to so combine 
with economy and caution as to make 
those traits stand out boldly before his 
employer. Watching fora time to do it, 
he would slyly scatter a few nails on the 
floor in order that, later, Mr. Godfrey 
might see him carefully pick them up, 
one by one, and restore them to the keg; 
and in many other little, original frugal, 
ways would seek to gain a foothold upon 
the next upward rung of the ladder of 
approbation. 

One day, Mike Kirby, a laborer, ap- 
plied to the young man for some needed 
provisions, to be charged. Ezra promptly 
declined to sell him; whereupon Mike 
went to Mr. Godfrey, who said he should 
see that the man got something with 
which to bridge over a hungry day. 

In course of the forenoon the proprie- 
tor, who was not a very serious person, 
nor morose, remarked to his clerk that 
he had just seen “that man Kirby out 
with a new wheel.” 

This bit cf news very much exercised 
Ezra, who lost no time in reminding the 
merchant that Kirby owed a little balance 
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which had been standing, he thought, too 
long unsettled. 

“O yes! But they must all have 
wheels. You may extend his credit a 
few dollars, if he should ask it, which he 
will.” 

“Let him have still more goods, eh? 
queried Ezra. 

“Yes; let him move up the account 
about three dollars bigger.” 

‘But, do you feel quite safe in doing 
that ?” insisted the employee. 

“Perfectly,” replied the storekeeper. 
“The wheel I saw him with had a barrow 
before it. He has the job of cycling the 
broken stone and gravel for the grouted 
floor of the new smoke-house, and if he 
doesn’t puncture a tire he will have the 
work ridden out by noon. I regard him 
a safety. Let him have a side of meat, 
a bag of meal and a few onions.” 

J. F. Hopkins. 

Jeffersonville, Indiana. 





Tue bicycle racing fever has struck 
Cincinnati, and a six-day race will be 
held at Music Hall, during the first week 
in March. Handsome and valuable prizes 
will be offered. 


The King of Pills is Beecham’s—BEECHAM’S 


‘ontpaesiiallllibinenssiens 

The League of American Wheelmen 
deserves credit for its decision in the 
Sunday racing question. Despite the 
strenuous efforts made in the National 
Assembly at Albany, last week, by some 
of the delegates, the L. A. W. was firm 
in its proscription of Sunday: racing. The 
leaders of several of the Sunday racing 
delegations threatened secession from the 
L. A.W. Thesentiment of the Assembly 
on the question of “divisional option” is 
unmistakably shown by its overwhelming 
defeat— 164 to 77. 

a an 


A Good Suggestion. 


If you intend to fish or hunt in Colorado it will not 
cost you any more to buy your outfit from H. M. Bost- 
wick, 1225 16th street, Denver, than it will to buy it East. 
Besides, you can get from him just what is needed for 
fishing in Colorado waters or hunting in Colorado moun- 
tains, and he can give you a good many suggestions as 
to where and how to go. 
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CLINTON R. COULTER. 





In 1894 C. R. Coulter, of Mansfield, 
Ohio, left Toledo for a tour across the 
country, in company with a trick-riding 
companion. Together they struck a 
small town in Nebraska, where a race 
meet was scheduled to take place, and 
Coulter entered for a number of the 
events. -As much to his surprise, per- 
haps, as to that of the spectators, he won 
nearly all the best prizes. They reached 
Denver in time for Coulter to ride in the 
races at the national meet of the League 
of American Wheelmen, where he made 
a good showing. He followed the 
national circuit in 1895, and was among 
the best men of the party. In the fall 
of 95 he joined the Morgan & Wright 
record breaking team in Louisville, Ky., 
where he broke several records as a 
Class B rider. He now holds the two- 
thirds mile competition record of 1:21 1-5; 
and the two-thirds and the one-mile un- 
paced, flying-start records of 1:18 and 
1:59% respectively; all professional rec- 
ords made at Denver in’96. He also 
did good work on the Pacific coast in’95. 









A CHAMPION OF THE TEN GAUGE. 


I have been greatly interested in the 
“all around rifle” controversy in late 
issues of Sports AFIELD, but, on the 
whole, cannot see that any great need 
for such an arm exists. It is an easy 
matter to find a rifle suitable for big 
game shooting, and for killing birds and 
small game a shot-gun is about all that 
is necessary. A good deal of this talk 
about shooting squirrels with the rifle is 
mere talk and nothing else. I suppose 
there are a few expert rifle shots capable 
of knocking squirrels out of tall timber 
every pop; but the average marksman 
prefers finding them at short range, and 
even then will hunt around for a rest 
before risking his skill off-hand. A 
good way to protect squirrels from possi- 
ble extermination would be to make it a 
fineable offence to shoot one with a shot- 
gun. I wouldn’t support such legislation, 
for I am not much of a shot with the 
“accurate, grooved barrel;” but it would 
be a good thing for the squirrels and that 
is the main end to be considered. 

I am no slouch of a hunter myself 
(please excuse slang) but have found that 
the surest way to get game is to go after it 
with a 10-gauge shot-gun and good long 
shells well filled with shot. Roger Reed 
recently told us that uumber 7 or 8 shot 
was about the right size for squirrels, and 
I agree with him there; but his load of 
one ounce is too little by half, and a 12- 
gauge gun is to small. I hardly feel 
qualified to give pointers to so thoroughly 
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an experienced sportsman, but if he will 
only provide himself with a gun built for 
business, and make up his mind to stand 
up in the rear of five drams of powder, 
he will soon understand my reasons for 
advocating big bores and heavy loads, 

One and one-half ounces of number 7 
shots means from 400 to 550 pellets, and 
if your gun will throw the bulk of this 
charge in a four-foot circle at thirty yards 
you are good for a squirrel in any sort 
of timbér lower than the California red- 
woods. Instead of wasting time and 
ammunition trying to see how close you 
can come without hitting him, you just 
shut one eye, squint along the barrel, 
press the trigger and then walk over and 
pick up your game. That is the plan I 
have been following for years and I find 
that it answers every purpose. Some- 
times, after reading my Sports AFIELD, 
I take a crazy fit and talk about buying 
some one of the modern small-calibered 
rifles; but my wife always tells me to 
wait until we get tired of squirrels, and 
that is discouraging, for my small but 
able family could get rid of a half-dozen 
big greys at a meal, three times a day 
and every day for the next decade At 
least, that is my private opinion, and I’ve 
been killing the squirrels and ought to 
know. 

But some of these days I am likely to 
get reckless, buy me a rifle, borrow our 
pet chipmunk for a few hours and see 
what sort of ascore I can make at seventy- 
five or a hundred yards offhand. Maybe 
I'll write up the result of my experiment ; 




















but if I don’t, you can take it for granted 
that there’s a rifle for sale in this neigh- 
borhood, and that I have re-fitted my old 
cannon with a new recoil pad and returned 
once more to the error of my ways. 
Jerseyville, Il. J. H.D. 


The .30 Calibre Winchester Cartridge. 


All sportsmen who hunt big game with 
the rifle are more or less interested to 
learn of the effectivenes of the modern 
small-calibre cartridges as compared with 
the old reliable .45 and .50 calibre hunt- 
ing cartridges formerly used. The adop- 
tion of smokeless powders and metal- 
jacketed ,projectiles has by no means 
become universal as yet, and it is safe to 
say that the new departure in rifles and 
ammunition has still more opponents than 
advocates. It is possible, however, that 
a great deal of this opposition is founded 
upon prejudice alone, which will disappear 
when the two types of arms have been 
given comparative tests in actual hunting. 
The following extract from a circular re- 
cently issued by the Winchester Repeat- 
ing Arms Company is worthy of notice 
in this connection by reason of the infor- 
mation it supplies: 

Ever since their introduction for sport- 
ing purposes, the .30 Winchester soft 
point, Model 1894, and the .30 U. S. 
Army soft point, Model 1895, cartridges 
have caused no end of comment, conject- 
ure and experiment among hunters of 
large game. The champions of this most 
modern ammunition contended from the 
first that such cartridges would prove 
popular for hunting, claiming for them, 
high velocity, extremely flat trajectory 
and great penetration, consequently tre- 
mendous killing power. The skeptical, 
although admitting the possibilities of 
these cartridges in velocity, trajectory and 
penetration, were decidedly dubious about 
the effect of such a small bullet on large 
game. Sufficient time has now elapsed 
since the introduction of these cartridges, 
and enough practical experiments have 
been made with them to permit a definite 
conclusion being arrived at in regard to 


RIFLE AND TRAP. 
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their adaptability and desirabilty for 
sporting purposes. 

The Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 
have received hundreds of testimonial 
letters from hunters in all parts of the 
country who have tried the new cartridges 
on big game, a consensus of their opin- 
ions being that the .30 calibre cartridges 
with soft pointed bullets are unqualified 
successes. The identical points of su- 
periority. claimed for these cartridges 
when they were introduced have been 
overwhelmingly established by a long 
season of practical test, those who have 
contributed the results of their experience 
with these cartridges all being very en- 
thusiastic about them. Accounts of hun- 
dreds of practical experiments and tests 
that these cartridges have been subjected 
to might be given but it would prove 
monotonous reading as they all enunciate 
the same points, namely, the accuracy, 
smashing and shocking effect of the .30 
calibre soft pointed bullet. 


~~ 


NATIONAL RIFLE TOURNAMENT. 





All arrangements for the National 
Championship Small-bore Rifle Tourna- 
ment to be held at Madison Square Gar- 
den, March 13th to 20th, during the week 
of the Sportsmen’s Association’s Show, 
are complete. The Tournament Com- 
mittee, which has been enlarged, consists 
of H. D. Muller, Chairman; Edward 
Banks, Secretary, Forest and Stream, 
346 Broadway, N.Y.; Gus Zimmerman 
B. Walthers, C. G. Zeitler, G. W. Plaisted, 
R. Busse, R. W. Dewey, H. Mahlenbrock, 
William Dalton, C. Boag, A. Ludwig, 
D. Meersse, William Hayes. 

The programme will consist of an Indi- 
vidual Match, a Continuous Match, the 
Gus Zimmerman Trophy Match and the . 
Bullseye Target. The matches are open 
to all. Messrs. Zettler Bros. will have 
charge of the ranges and will furnish 
rifles and suitable ammunition free to all 
competitors. All kinds of 22 short am- 
munition will be on hand. 

The best of all Pills are BEECHAM’s. 
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FUTURE DEMAND FOR FIREARMS. 


It is difficult to estimate just what 
effect the growing scarcity of game will 
have upon the future demand for firearms, 
but, so far as can be foreseen, the manu- 
facture of rifles and shotguns will con- 
tinue, although the inevitable change in 
existing conditions may in time render 
“field sport” a practically meaningless 
term. More firearms are manufactured 
and sold to-day than at any time in the 
past but, particularly in the case of shot- 
guns, a large percentage of the total num- 
ber are never fired at living targets. 
Trap shooting, originally introduced for 
the purpose of giving sportsmen oppor- 
tunities for practice without going afield, 
has now become a remarkably popular 
sport in itself, and has as such: been 
adopted by hundreds who never winged 
a flying bird or tumbled a running rabbit. 
Manufacturers of shotguns, in producing 
their later models of arms, have evidently 
designed them more especially to meet 
the requirements of trap-shooters, while 
guns intended particularly for field work 
are now rarely made except upon special 
orders. The demand for target rifles is 
also growing in importance. Annual 
sales of rifles for .22 cartridges and in- 
tended primarily for short range target 
practice, are largely in excess of those of 
larger calibres. In a word, it would seem 
that the less game there is to kill the 
greater grows the popular fancy for shoot- 
ing. And as target rifles are, as a rule, 
more expensively and finely made than 
those intended for hunting purposes, it 
follows that there is a greater profit in 
their manufacture, and that gun makers 
would not be threatened with bankruptcy 
if the last of our game should be suddenly 
swept out of existence. H.OLMSTEAD. 

Provo, Utah. 

a eee 

SHOOTING at a live pigeon tournament 
at Hamilton, Canada, on January 15, the 
Canadian championship and a gold medal 
were won by J. Ferguson of Winnipeg, 
who succeeded in killing forty-nine birds 
out of a possible fifty. 


A SIX MILE SHELL. 





Louis Gathmann’s destructive torpedo 
shell was successfully fired from the big 
13-inch gun at the Indian Head proving 
grounds about 1 o’clock this afternoon. 
This was the preliminary step toward 
demonstrating the fact that enormous 
charges of gun cotton can be fired with 
accuracy for many miles and an explosion 
produced which would in all probability 
destroy any ship afloat or any fortified 
work ashore. 

The test to-day was a secret one and 
was intended solely to demonstrate 
whether or not the thin steel shell devised 
by Mr. Gathmann could be subjected to 
a high powder pressure without explosion. 
The result was a complete triumph for 
the new projectile, which was fired from 
the gun intact in spite of the fact that the 
walls of the shell were only from three- 
eighths to one-quarter of an inch in thick- 
ness, as compared with several inches of 
solid steel in an ordinary shell. 

To-day’s test apparently demonstrated 
that a shell constructed on the theory 
devised by the Chicago. inventor can be 
thrown easily with a muzzle velocity of 
1,545 feet per second, which would appar- 
ently carry it six miles and explode it on 
contact with any substance sufficient to 
diminish its speed. 

Peveaittiibibtiacinnns 

ALBERT THOMA defeated Arthur Suss- 
man in a fifteen-bird match before the 
Hollywood traps, at Long Branch, Feb’y 
25. The match was for $50 4 side, thirty 
yards rise, twenty-one yards boundary. 














ON GUNS, 
TOOLS, CYCLES, ETC., 
ABSOLUTELY PREVENTED BY 
USING MANNOCITIN. 
SHORE GUNNERS SAY IT’S THE ONLY ABSO- 
LUTE RUST-PREVENTIVE. 


If you will send me 25 cents, mentioning Sports 
AFIELD, I will send you, postpaid, a 2-ounce can of 
Mannocitin. Best rust remedy extant. Ask for booklet. 


0. GOETZE, 120 Bioad St, NEW YORK CITY 
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Holds WORLD’S RECORD at Targets 
Nebraska. 


100 Straight (Blue Rocks.) 
Omaha, 
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147 \ 
‘ AUSTIN SHOTGUN CARTRIDGES 


Y 

All close observers know what our 147 load has \ 
done in the past three months. WwW 

\ 





Nearly all dealers sell them, but if yours do not, write to 


\ AUSTIN CARTRIDGE CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO. y 
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Shot - -gun in Cleaners 


Are no knife-edged affairs. They 
have a bearing surface on the inside of 
the barrel of 4 sq. inches, thereby doing 
better work. Are quicker, and wear 


& 
v longer. When the sides are worn out 
a 








you can get new ones for 10c. a pair. 
It is a brass wire gauze cleaner. 
Made in gauges 8 to 20. Sent postpaid 
$1.00. With *‘ Powers’’ rod (serew- 
driver and oiler in handle) postpaid, 
$2.00. See your dealer. Address 


C. Tomlinson, 
108 Beacon Street, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

















In writing to adverti: ers, kiudly m-ntion ‘Sports Afield.”’ 


Which Do You Own, 
A Bicycle, Gun oF Typewriter ? 
etn One 


Is a perfect rust preventive. 
Is an ideal cleaning compound. 


“MHVW ZO0VEL 


Sample bottle free. 
Send 2c. stamp for postage. 


G. W. COLE & CO., 
deatcr for it. (Room A4) 111 Broadway, N. Y. 


Sample bottle sent free to any address on receipt of 2c. stamp 
to pay postage, ¢f you will mention Sports A field, 


REGISTERED. 





American Boat Building Co. "2° 


Knock-Down Boats, 
something new. We do 
the work, you _ nail 
togetier. Freight low, 
prices reasonable. Also 


completed Boats, Half- 
Raters, Knock - Abouts 
and Canoes. Send stamp 
35x7 toot Launch Frame. for catalogue. 





3517-21 S. Second Street, ST. LOUIS, MO 
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WHY BARNES DON'T LIKE ’EM. 


Without desiring to re-open the dis- 
cussion ofa question already worn thread- 
bare by too frequent handling, I would 
like to summarize my reasons for not sid- 
ing with what is perhaps the greater party 
in an unqualified endorsement of the 
modern small-calibre hunting rifle. And 
by “the modern small-calibre hunting rifle” 
I ask to be understood as meaning an 
arm of the latest type, from .25 to .303 in 
calibre and chambered for the long smoke- 
less powder cartridge with a cupra-steel 
or copper jacketed bullet. 

In the first place, no accepted authority 
on the subject has yet affirmed that rifles 
of the modern type are so accurate at 
any distance as those formerly used. It 
is true that many sportsmen have used 
the .30-calibre rifles in actual hunting, 
and have succeeded in killing game; but 
this only proves the comparative accu- 
racy of the arms in question. And against 
the evidence just mentioned we have that 
of military experts who have given the 
new rifles a long series of practical tests 
ir. range work, and under the most favor- 
able conditions, only to feel constrained 
at last to advise their retirement and a 
return to arms of a type similar to that 
with which the troops were formerly sup- 
plied. 

Next in importance to accuracy comes 
the question of effectiveness, and here too 
the modern arms are found wanting. 
Isolated cases have been quoted wherein 
the internal economy of a deer, bear or 
panther has been sadly disarranged by 
the impact of a single 30-calibre bullet, 
but if the champions of black powder and 
soft lead bullets so desired, they would 
probably have no difficulty in calling to 
mind similar instances which would prove 
quite as much for their own side of the 
question. And if they should persist in 
arguing the point to an extreme conclu- 
sion there is little doubt that the big cali- 
bres would receive the verdict. A deer 
or elk struck fairly by a 30-calibre bullet 
may suffer instant or utter demolition, or 

(Continued oa page 224.) 
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In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “ Sports Afield.”’ 
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All the world BOSS 


of fishermen are buying THE BRISTOL STEEL FISHING RODS. Why? 











iain 


Because they are finding out that sun or rain, pleasant weather or stormy, 
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disappoint. Their price—owing to improved and special machinery—is only about one half the 


cannot affect their utility: They don’t rot, warp, “set,” break easily, or ever 


original figure, and, in their present form, the Bristol Steel Fishing Rods are the most prac- 


tical, sensible and durable rods on the market. Full description in Catalogue “H”: Sendjfor it. 


The HORTON MANUFACTURING CO., Bristol, Conn. 
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To do Good Work you must have Good Tools. | Moose-Hide Moccasins. 



















The best work can only 
be done with the best 
Clipper, which is 





—- PRICES :—. 
Gentlemen’s sizes, 6-11, 
$2.75; Ladies’ and Boys’2-5, 























$2.25; Youths’ and Misses,’ 


COATES’ PATENT 11-1, $2; Children’s (cloth 


tops) 8-9-10, $1.50. 







No 59 Write for Illustrated Circular and Price-list of 
’ Moccasins and 
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es BALL BEARING. WISCONSIN CRUISING SHOES. 
= E [A pleasure to run it.] the Best Hand-made Hunting Shoe in the Country. 
° 3 a i. Sent Prepaid upon receipt of price. 
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” 4 : We manufacture 
& $ "eo the .only practical 
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222 PR stems ses, | Metz & Schloerb, 
= 8s flexible shaft for 
5 Pi either purpose. OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN. 
BS 
ee 
BES WRITE US. From Government Auction 
Oo 3 Guns, Rifles, Swords, Cannon, Revolvers, 
5 Catalogue free, Tents, Flags, Flint Pistols, Saddles, 
z wath fall Bridles, War Relics, Etc. 
< information. Send address fur our large 40-page illustrated 


catalogue with net prices. 


a F. BANNERMAN, 27 Front St., NewYork City 


WORCESTER, MASS. 








BOATS.  GANORS, © YACHTS. 


Designs Shown in my New 72-page @ 
ALBUM OF MODERN DESIGNS, furnished § 
to scale or enlarged to full size, with pat. ¢ 
terns, molds, specifications and instructions @ 


FOR AMATEUR BOAT BUILDERS, 


All Parts of Boats; Keels, Stems, Frames, 4 
worked in the wood. Boats and Yachts set up, 
























> as f= { 5 — —" — ee ENOCEDOWN & all | parts fC 
$ Send 50 cents for 72-page “ALBUM OF DESIGNS.” S 
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2 FRED. W. MARTIN, Yacht Designer, Station A, Racine, Wis. 
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may—as has been repeatedly proven— 
gallop easily away but slightly discom- 
moded because of the neat, round hole, 
almost infinitesimal in size, bored through 
hide, flesh and bone from side to side. 
But a shot so successfully planted from 
a .45 or .50-calibre rifle, would have left 
but little room for doubt as regards the 
way its work would be done. But no 
one is looking for evidence calculated to 
prove the efficiency of the old hunting 
charge. In this case the onus of proof 
lies with the plaintiff and the defendant 
hardly feels the necessity of submitting 
evidence in rebuttal. 

‘ Again, the modern arms do not wear 
well. It was found that metal-jacketed 
bullets could not be satisfactorily used 
in ordinary iron or steel barrels. Nickel- 
steel was substituted for the material 
commonly used, and in barrels con- 
structed of this the ruin wrought by the 
hard coated projectiles is not so quickly 
self-evident. 

Yet, with regular and constant use, the 
life of a nickel-steel barrel would be 
rather shorter than a year, and a great 
many of them become worthless before 
the thousandth shot has been fired. 

No way has yet been discovered to 
prevent the bullet from “stripping” in 
firing and leaving its metal jacket behind, 
firmly wedged in the grooves. Or, per- 
haps bullet and jacket will part company 
at the instant of leaving the barrel and 
fly off at irregular tangents, to the evident 
danger of your hunting companions. 
Such occurrences may not be common, 
it is true, but it is equally true that in- 
stances of this sort have been noticed 
more than once and there is no way to 
prevent their recurrence. 

If the modern small-calibre rifles are 
avowedly inaccurate, inefficient and un- 
safe, and even devoid of ability to with- 
stand the wear of moderate use, it is diffi- 
cult to say in what respect they are de- 
serving of adoption by riflemen at large. 
It is extremely difficult to understand 
why they should be endorsed by men 
who really know better; veteran riflemen 
too old to be led astray by the novelty 
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of a new invention; too wise to accept 
radical innovations without a serious con- 
sideration of their merits; too honorable 
to publicly endorse that which is un- 
worthy of their personal adoption. 

Bald Knob, Ark. S. D. BARNEs. 





THE sportsmen of Washington held a 


‘big tournament at Spokane, recently. It 


was well attended, and fine scores were 
made on both live birds and inanimate 
targets. A rifle shoot was also a feature 
of the sport. 

See eee ee 
New Pullman Line to Washington and Baltimore 


The Monon Route has established a new through 
sleeping-car line between Chicago and Washington and 
Baltimore via Cincinnati, the C. H.& D., B. &O. S. W. 
and B. & O. railways. The sleeper is ready for occupancy 
in Dearborn Station at 9:30 p. m. and leaves at 2:45 a. m. 
daily—arriving at Washington at 6:47 and Baltimore 7.55. 
the following morning. As the sleeper goes through 
without change (and as the hours of leaving and arriving 
are so convenient) this will prove altogether the most 
comfortable, as well as the most picturesque, route to the 
National Capital. City Ticket Office, 232 Clark Street. 
Depot, Dearborn Station, Chicago. 


WHY 4 MARLIN 











Send for complete catalogue to 


The Marlin Fire Arms Co., 
New Haven, Conn, 
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® °97 BICYCLE LAMP? 
me M&W. 978 


THE FOR 









BEST 00 
LAMP Je 
See it and 
Attachments for fork and steer- you'll Say so 


ing head with each lamp. Can 
be literally taken to pieces for 
cleaning and assembled with the 
greatest ease; no key or wrench 
required. 


Push the Button, 
Automatically 
‘ 
9 


| Handsome! Complete! 
+ 


A Gale Won’t Blow 
it out. 


Rough Roads Don’t 
Phase It. 


Wick is locked 
ee Don’t Smoke. 
Lights the Road for 


Burns kerosene in packed founts, pened 
WHY WE SELL THIS LAMP FOR $3.00. 


It is made on the $5.00 plan, but we are going to sell it for $3.00 to boom the sale. The fact 
of its being so much better than all other $3.00 lamps assures the accomplishment of this 
aim. Any one who sees it will not buy any other lamp at the same or higher price. Until 
your dealer keeps it, we will deliver anywhere in the United States on receipt of $3.00. 


40 Murray Street, New York. 


MATTHEWS & WILLARD MFG. CO., { WATERBURY, CONN. 
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Pes, Elying gracefully along 


She fears neither break nor bend. Her 


: STEARNS Model C is pilot and steers 


aside from every danger: The nearest ap- 
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proach to perpetual motion without effort is 


found in the running of the 


Stearns Bicycle 





LiGuT as one could wish; sTRONG as any ° 
wheel ever need be; GRACEFUL as any bicycle 


could be; your mount it should be. 


Send for a ’97 catalogue. 
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E.C. STEARNS & CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


) 
® Toronto, Ontario. Buffalo, N. Y. San Francisco, Cal. 
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For Bi-ious and Nervous disorders such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, Giddiness, 
Fullness and Swelling after meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of 
Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and 
all Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c., when. these symptoms are caused by constipation, as most of 
them are. THE FIRST DOSE WILL GIVE RELIEF IN TWENTY MINUTES. This is no fiction. 
very sufferer is earnestly invited to try one box of these Pills, and they will be acknowledged to be 


A WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 


BEECHAWM’S PILLS, taken as directed, will quickly restore females to complete health. 
They promptly remove obstructions or irregularities of the system. For a 


WEAK STOMACH, IMPAIRED DIGESTION, DISORDERED LIVER 


they act like magic—a few doses will work wonders upon the Vital organs ; strengthening the muscular 
System, restoring the long-lost complexion, bringing back the keen edge of appetite, and arousing with 
the Rosebud of Health the whole physical energy of the human frame. These are facts admitted by 
thousands, in all classes of society, and one of the best guarantees to the Nervous and Debilitated is that 
Beecham’s Pills have the Largest Sale of any Patent Medicine in the World. 


WITHOUT A RIVAL. Annual Sales over 6,000,000 Boxes. 


25c. at Drug Stores, or will be sent by U. S. Agents, B. F. ALLEN CO., 365 Canal St., New York, 
‘post paid, upon receipt of price. Book free upon application. 












Durinc the month of February suc- as Swe 








cessful bench shows were held in India- 
napolis, Boston and New York, bringing 
together good entries of the best dogs in 
the country. All of the various classes 
were filled, the sporting breeds being 
unusually well represented,and the quality 
of the young stock exhibited was remark- 
ably good. March, however, is to be the 
banner month for dog shows, as there are 
to be exhibitions at St. Louis, Chicago, 
New Haven, Louisville, Pittsburg, Kansas 
City, Baltimore and San José. 


>_> 


AT a recent meeting of the American 
Kennel Club, a breeder named J. W. Far- 
ley was disqualified for selling an Irish 
setter dog registered as Kenmore Jr. to 
two or three different buyers. In other 
words, Farley sold two or three dogs 
under the same name, and evidence was 
produced showing that he had duplicated 
other animals in the same manner. A 
simple disqualification is hardly sufficient 
punishment for such deliberate rascality. 
It amounts to procuring money fraudu- 
lently and under false pretences, and is 
a crime worthy of a term in the pene- 
tentiary. 





To all parts of the world can be arranged for any day in 
the year, for one or more persons, upon application to 
any principal ticket agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway. Itineraries carefully prepared for ex- 
cursions to California, China, Japan, and Sitka, Alaska; 
also to the gold fields at Ft. Yukon, and Ft. Cudahy via 
St. Michael’s and the Yukon River. Tickets furnished 
for the complete journey. It is not necessary to wait for 
any so-called *‘ Personally Conducted Excursions.” In 
these days of progressive enlightenment, with the Eng- 
lish language spoken in every land under the sun, one 
does not need to depend upon the services of guides for 
sight-seeing, but can go it alone orin small family parties, 
with great comfort and security, and at one’s own con- 
venience. Write to C. N. Souther, Ticket Agent, 95 Adams 
street, Chicago, for details when you are contemplating 
a trip. 








GOOD BYE. WRITE SOON. IF YOU DO, 
IT WILL BRING YOU FULL INSTRUC- 

















TIONS HOW TO BUY DIRECT AND GET 
JUST WHAT YOU WANT. 
BAKER GUN & F. CO., BATAVIA, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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he /l\adazine of Ralifornia 


and the Southwest. Edited by 


CHAS. F. LUMMIS. 



















“Unique in periodical literature.” , author of “The Land of Poco Tiempo,” 
—San Francisco Chronicle. “A Tramp Across the Continent,” 
“Good Reading anywhere.”’—Hartford Courant. ‘“* The Man who Married the Moon,” etc. 


The Land of Sunshine, Hy ins ate oar. 





For sale by all newsdealers. 10 cents a copy. 
The only magazine of its sort. No Africa, no Mars, 


leon—just the best California and Southwestern 1 
Keates usetme ace wenersexe Land of Sunshine 
Benton F t. 1za . Custer, Margare ier 
Guan. Jobe Bulr, Joaquin Miller, Grace lery Chan- Publi shing Co., 
ning, C. F Holder, T.S. Van Dyke, etc. Largest certified 


a circulation in the West. Now in its 6th 501-503 Stimson Bld g., Los Angeles. 
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H. J. Upthegrove 
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SPORTSMEN’S ; 
and CIVIL ENGINEERS Clothing 
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EEE E The best for rough wear in all weather, 
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323 eg * FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE WITH SAMPLES 
o: sae ra OF CORDUROY, MACKINTOSH, CANVAS, 
> Sse Bs « FLANNELS, ETC., SHOWING 
> £2 eae $ QUALITIES and SHADES. 
2 SS 68 - ‘i 
$ Gozis 5 H. J. UPTHEGROVE, Valparaiso, Ind. 
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Mention Sports AFIELD, 
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= aS: 
= Amateur Photographers & 
res will find it to their interests to patronize the 22 
= ; = 
3 (iicago Photo Stock Co. = & 
> ' =: 
= 38 East Randolph Street, CHICAGO & 
ree >: 
= = 
= We sell EVERYTHING used in making 
+ Photographs, fill orders promptly, and’ have > 
eS well-posted and intelligent salesmen to wait on Ba 
eS the trade and answer correspondence. We in- —&% 
De vite you to write us and assure you of > 
e= =) 
$i Dale Creek Bridge, near Sherman, Wyoming. OUR BEST ATTENTION. sq 
ne y re 
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In writing to advertisers, kindly mention‘ Sports Afield.” 
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LOUIS V. URMY. 


Many of our Eastern readers, and our 
advertisers as a class, will need no photo- 
graph to acquaint them with the personal 
appearance of our New York representa- 
tive. In his years of active experience in 
connection with advertising agencies, Mr. 
Urmy has gained a world of friends, and 
has built a reputation for fair dealing, 
energy, and business push which would 
be of immense value to him in any pur- 
suit, and is particularly valuable in the 
calling which he has chosen to follow. 
Mr. Urmy’s connection with Sports 
AFIELD is proving a very happy and 
profitable one. Men of his calibre are all 
too rare, and in representing the interests 
of the best of sportsmen’s magazines he 
has entered a field of labor that must 
perforce yield a bountiful harvest. 
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WHAT THEY THINK ABOUT US. 








Office of the Hartford Typewriter Co., 
Hartford, Conn., Dec. 22, 1896. 
Sports Afield Publishing Co., 

DEAR Sirs :—It is a pleasure to us to write that 
the advertising which we have placed in your 
magazine has been profitable to us—much more 
than ordinarily so. 

We judge that your publication circulates 
largely among people who buy freely when offered 
something desirable. Yours respectfully, 

The Hartford Typewriter Co., 
by John M. Fairfield, President. 





in = 
Sports AFIELD is one of the brightest of all the 
sporting magazines, and has a corps of contribu- 
tors who one and all have seen practical service 
with rod and gun, in the woods and on the plains, 
and are men of much literary talent as well. The 
various departments of the magazine are ably con- 
ducted and are of much value to lovers of rod and 
gun.—Boston Courier, Feb. 7, ’97. 


AFIELD. 
THE SPORTSMEN’S EXPOSITION. 


Every effort will be made to ensure 


sportsmen a bountiful return for their 
time and money expended in visiting the 
third annual exposition given by the 
Sportsmen’s Association, to be held in 
New York, March 13 to 20. In addition 
to the usual displays made by manufact- 
urers of and dealers in sportsmen’s equip- 
ments and appliances, there will be a 
loan and trophy exhibit of prizes, college 
cups, heads, antlers, and mounted speci- 
mens, and an interesting collection of liv- 
ing game animals and birds, comprising 
specimens of nearly all varieties found in 
America. Shooting and fly casting com- 
petitions will be held, open to all comers, 
so that all sportsmen who have confidence 
in their individual skill with rifle, gun or 
rod may test the question of supremacy 
with those of kindred tastes and qualifi- 
cations. 

Aside from their value as public edu- 
cators, sportsmen’s expositions should be 
perpetuated if only for the good they do 
in bringing members of this greatest of 
all fraternities into closer communion. 
Any event which attracts an annual gath- 
ering of sportsmen from all sections of 
our country, must serve to cement thous- 
ands of individual friendships and greatly 
facilitate the growth of that universal 
recognition of the common needs of 
sportsmen which must precede their at- 
tainment by universal co-operation. 

alicia 


Beware of Ointments for Catarrh that 
contain Mercury, 


as mercury will surely destroy the sense of smell 
and completely derange the whole system when entering 
it through the mucous surfaces. Such articles should 
never be used except on prescriptions from reputable 
physicians, as the damage they will do is ten fold to the 
good you can possibly derive from them. Hall's Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, O., 
contains no mercury, and is taken internally, acting di- 
rectly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the system. 
In buying Hall’s Catarrh Cure be sure you get the genu- 
ine. It is taken internally, and made in Toledo, Ohio. 
by F. J. Cheney & Co. Testimonials free. 

Sold by Druggists, price 75c. per bottle. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 

- > 

RESIDENTS of Uintah County, Wyoming, notice 
that the deep snow drove fewer elk down from the 
mountains than usual; hence they conclude that 
the pot hunters are rapidly thinning the country 
of this noble animal. 
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HAVE YOU 4 Price $25. 
SEEN IT? ee — 








Write for Circular 
and Price List. 


PA ‘The New Worester Hammerless Shotgun 


Manufactured by one 
William Read & Sons, Boston, Mass., 


R. ¥- TORKELSON & CO., Worcester, Mass. Agents for New England. 
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QUEEN & CRESCENT 
ROUTE 2 


SOUTH 


ame) 


NEW. ORLEANS 


86 MILES SHORTEST 


Published Monthly at $ 


is devoted to the interests of all lovers of the Gun, 
Rod and Dog. Each issue is handsomely illus- 
trated, and contains interesting, instructive and e 
practical articles on Hunting. Fishing, Camping, 
Canoeing, Natural History, Fish Culture, Rifle 
and Trap Shooting and the Dog. It tells how, 
where and when to hunt, fish and camp out. 
gives descriptive and illustrative accounts of 
hunting and fishing trips. Practical hunting and 
fishing information. Its pages are filled with arti- 
cles on all subjects of interest to sportsmen. 

The Amateur Sportsman is one of the best mediums 


through which dealers in sportsmen’s supplies can adver- 
ise their goods. Advertising rates on application. 


SEND .FOR FREE SPECIMEN COPY. 
THE AMATEUR SPORTSMAN, 
29 Park Place, - NEW YORK. 


bee 
FLORIDA 
109 MILES RTEST 


QUICKEST SCHEDULES EVER MADE 
SUPERB TRAINS 


W.C.RINEARSON, G.P.A. CINEINNATI, 
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Spencer Repeating Shot Gun 


Six Shots in =~ 


Three Seconds. Grade ©, Damascus Barrels, - - - $35.00 
Grade D, Twist Barrels, - - - - $25.00 : 


Hermann Boker & Co. 


101 and 103 Duane Street, : . NEW YORK CITY. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield,”’ 
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Munson Typewriter 


—IS THE— 
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Contains Many Desirable Features hereto- 


fore overlooked by other manufacturers. 


Address for Particulars 


THE MUNSON TYPEWRITER CO 
Manufacturers, 
240-244 WEST LAKE STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SPORTSMEN, ALL! 


Invest one cent in a postal card and 
= ~ us requesting a FREE sample 


GAMELAND, 


the monthly magazine of outdoor life. 
Subscription price, $1 per year. Three 
trial numbers, asc. 


UMS j We will give youa gun, bicycle, 
PREMI s camera, oranything you want, if 
you will secure a club of Subscribers for us. For 
ep send ten names and $10, and you can have 

fishin Full particulars, sample copies 
Sane Ganks FREE. Write to-day. 


~ Gameland Publishing Co., 


(Incorporated, ]) 


68 Rutgers Slip, . NEW YORK. 
SS SPSOSOOSS ORS O46 OO4OOOOOOO 


Pacific Field «© © 
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A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED 50 CENTS 
TO THE INTERESTS OF A YEAR 


. CYCLISTS. . 


Gives all the news of the Great West. Largest circulation 
on the Pacific Slope. 


Send for it. Too busy to send samples and price too low. 


S. H. LAVERTY, Publisher, 


Los Angeles, California. 





See that your ticket between Chicago and St. Louis 


READS VIA THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. 
It can be obtained of your local ticket agent. 
A. H. HANSON, G. P. A. Illinois Central R. R. 
Chicago, Ill. 




















“DAMNED 


by faint praise” 


will not be the fate of the calendar 
published by the undersigned. 


Last 5,000. 


It’s a Beauty! 





SPRATTS - PATENT - LIMITED, 


245 East Fifty-Sixth St. N. Y. City. 


In writing tofadvertisers, kindly mention “‘ Sports Afield.” 


Send 5 cents for a copy. 
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| CHICAGO. LOUISVILLE. CINCINNATI 


THREE GREAT TRAINS. 


Indiana’s Woods and Fields are “KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL” 
Full of Small Game. Between St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 


New York and Boston. 





Have you tried the ‘ ” 
NEW SLEEPER eamaa 9 Aa cig al 
to Washington and Baltimore, New York and Boston. 
eee Ri ts: 
“WHITE CITY SPECIAL . 
Its a Bull’s-Eye ! Between Cincinnati, Indianapolis and Chicago. 

FRANK J. REED, G.P.A., City Ticket Office: E. 0. McCORMICK, D. B. MARTIN, 
L Chicago. 232 Clark St., Chicago Pass. Traffic Mgr. Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
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‘¢1'm so glad I’m out of the Wilderness.” 

Not so, however, with many sportsmen who 
would, if they could, spend their entire lives 
in the ‘woods fishing and shooting. 

bs ge is always agra a the woods, 
and, as you cannot there all the time, do , 
the next eee the accounts of the LYMAN S RIFLE SIGHTS. 
outings of others 


“THE AMATEUR SPORTSMAN.” Send for 96 Page Catalogue of 
(Published monthly at one dollar per year.) ° 
Departments: Hunting, Rice Cee. Canoeing, Kennel, Sights and Fine Shooting Rifles, 


Rifle, Natural Histo for th months” I 
Aiea Ta SRUTEON SrOTGaAN, 9] Pea Pe es Teel WILLIAM LYMAN, | 
. 
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GOLD MEDAL CAMP BED; Price $3.00. 


Highest Award at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 








This bed is a marvel in its con- 
struction. It folds 
compactly and neatly ; 
is the most convenient, 
easy and durable 


CAMP BED 


made; and like every 
other article of furni- ~ 
we we acc is as Folding Chair. 
=> convenient and ap- 
propriate for the house 
as for the camp. 

We manufacture 
many other articles be- 
Folding nll sides those here shown. 


Gold Medal Camp Furniture M’f’g Co., 


Look out for advertisement of Gold Medal . 
4 FOLDING BATH TUB in this space next month. RACINE, WISCONSIN. 











——Send for Catalogue and Prices.—— 


5 Dealers especially will do well to write to us. 











In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports A field.” 
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SCOTTS MONTE CARLO, 


LATEST AUTOMATIC EJECTOR HAMMERLESS. 


Also WESTLEY RICHARDS, GREENER, PURDY, LANG, COLT, L. C. SMITH, and others. We have 
these with ordinary style stock, or with special stock as shown by cut. 


ween. 
een 


154 
SCOTT HANMERLESS aUiS FROM S85 UP. 


g@e- At the Monte Carlo 1895 Meeting for the International Pigeon 
Shooting the SCOTT GUN took no less than ELEVEN of the 
principal prizes! which speaks volumes as toits reputation and praise. 


Send for Catalogue and Second-Hand List of Guns. 4@-Also send 10 cents 
in stamps for our New, Finely Illustrated Catalogue of Fishing Rods and Tackle. 


We Make a Specialty of Fine SWEDISH LEATHER JACKETS. 


Soft and eee ee as — to cold or wet; 






impervious best thing made for driving or riding as well as hunting 
be Sent quailty a. “ane tan color, $18.00. Other grades, $12.00, $10.00 and less. 


Wm.Read & Sons “sostsvevs,. 


Established in 1826. 


107 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 





A Magazine of Birds! 


A perfect little jewel of a magazine. 
Finést illustrations, fine enamel paper, 
with high-grade articles, many by 
America’s foremost ornithologists. If 
you are interested in Birds, or their xests 
and eggs, be sure to send 10 CENTS FOR 
SAMPLE. Please do not ask for free copy. 


High words of Commendation 


from U. S. National Museum, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Smithsonian 
Institution, and many leading naturalists 
and natural science journals throughout 
U.S., Canada, and England. 

THE OSPREY COMPANY, 


217 Main Street, GALEsBuRG, ILL. 





Are you interested in 
Photography? 


Then send 35 cents for sample copy of 
Ghe Photographie Gimes 


A Monthly Meanie | baageny to the interests of Scien- 
= issue. THE PI by 50 to 100 illustrations » each 
OTOGRAPHI C TIMES PUBLISH- 

G ASS’N, 62 East Eleventh Street, New York City. 





The Americal Kitchen Magazine, 


“Practical and Educational: the 
Leading Household 
Monthly.” 


Mrs. Mary J. Lincoln and Miss Anna Barrows, Editors 


“Just what the progressive woman needs.” 
—The Free Methodist, Chicago. 


“A magazine for every up-to-date home-maker 
and housekeeper.”—Syracuse (N. Y.) Herald. 


How to Save Money! 

This magazine tells how to prepare delicious and 
wholesome food at a less price than is now paid for 
what is unpalatable and innutritious. ‘The suggestions 
contained in a single number are worth more than the 
price of a year’s subscription.”’ 


SPECIAL OFFER.—Three Months Free. 
All new subscriptions received before Jan. 1st, 1897, 


will begin with October, 1896, and end with Dec., 1897. 
Price $1.00 a year. Published by 


The Home Scientific Publishing th, 
548 Tremont St., BOSTON, MASS. 








OR SALE—IRISH SETTER PUPPIES, BY CHAM- 

pion Kildare (Champion Irish setter dog of America 

and sire of Queen Vic, champion Irish setter bitch of 

America.) Stud fee $25. Also English setter and Chesa- 

peake Bay pups of the finest strains. Send for catalogue 
containing photos of celebrated stud dogs and bitches. 


—ttf OAK GROVE KENNELS, Moodus, Conn. 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention “Sports Afield.’- 
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30 shots by Mr.W. Almy at 50 yards, with Smith 
& Wesson Pistol, 22 long rifle U. M. C. Cartridg: s, 
at Portsmouth, R. I, December 30, 1896. 


‘6146-86 


N&O 





The UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE C0., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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New York Office, 313-315 Broadway. San Francisco Office, 425-427 Market St. es: 
ee 
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’ 
HOW’S THIS FOR A TESTIMONIAL ? cm, 
The Barnum & Bailey : : 
‘ oy 2 a : animals on your Dog Cakes witl 
Greatest Show on Earth. ¢ ~ Do you keep a DOG ? splendid results. When you add 
New York, Febl’y lth, 1895 — sd to this that these cakes keep ex- 
’ tremely well and are easily carried 
SPRATT’S PATENT (America) Send for free P it is not to be wondered that Mr. 
LIMITED—GeNtTLEMEN: As you pamphlet on feeding, Wellman and other explorers have 
know, the dogs in this show are | treatment, etc., and r hosen your cakes for the dogs of 
fed on Spratt’s Dog Cakes. Tcannot | catalogue of foods, etc. their expeditions 
speak too highly of this food: our Yours truly, 
dogs are always in tip-top con- ’ >of, “Cc 
dition. Lately we pave ay fect. To SPRATT S PATENT tta Professor Cus. WHITE, 
ing our young meat-eating wild 239 E, 66th St., New York. Animal Trainer 
S *s P Limi 
pratt’s Patent America Limited, 
239-245 East 56th Street, ° NEW YORK, N. Y.- 





Friends of Sports Afield 


egg 


Will confer a favor by sending us lists of their acquaintances who may be 
interested in any of the branches of sport within the scope of this publication. 


W To Double Our Circulation 

P= It is only necessary to place copies of Sports AFIELD in the hands of dis- 

G criminating sportsmen. You can help us in this good work by writing out a list 
of hunters, anglers, cyclists, dog-owners, amateur photographers and others who take 
an interest in outdoor sports, and mailing it to this office. 


SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO., Chicago, Ills. 













DU PONT SMOKELESS. 





Beet 
“THEY ARE THE SHELLS TO SHOOT.”’ 


A New Winchester 
Paper Shell 


The “NEW RIVAL.” 


For over six years the Winchester “ Rival” 
has been acknowledged far superior 
to any other black powder shell 


on the market. Nickel Steel 
The “NEW RIVAL,” which now supersedes it, is Tubing. 
an improvement upon the old “ Rival.” 


IT REPRESENTS Strongest v* 


Perfection in Paper Shells. Bicycles in the 
World, vt vt 


Winchester Repeating Arms CO, $ | oozes 


New Haven, Coun. POPE MG.cO. | 


. 1194). . ‘ Send 2-ct. Stam Z 
FREE—1380-page illustrated catalogue. for Catalogue.” 








Stores: 312 Broadway, New York. 
814 and 420 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Mention Sports AFIELD. 

















Sterling 


(Palmer Tires) Haza rd Powder Co. 


ridden by 44-48 Cedar St., 
E. N. Roth of NEW YORK CITY...... 


SEE? «© Chicago, in’96 


STERLING f . Branch Offices: 
CYCLE WORKS! CHICAGO. ILLS. CHICAGO, ILL., E. S. Rice, Agt. 
BALTIMORE, MD., H. P. Collins, Agt. 
SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, CINCINNATI, OHIO, R. 8S. Waddell, Agt. 
302 Broadway, New York. KANSAS CITY, MO., J. F. Schmeltzer Arms Co., Agt. 
A. C. NICHOLS & CO., Coast Branch, ST. LOUIS, MO., W. McBlair, Agt. 


400 Battery St., San Francisco. CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Green & Caldwell Agts. 


For Information IC G 9 60 and 62 Wabash Aveé., 
Address E. S. R E, en. Ag a @ CHICAGO.@ 




















